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wold be difficult to express the 
tréme importance of the act by which our 


bretliren confirmed their union with the 
adversaries of sound doctrine, in the bosom 
ofa, common Church. They were more 
afraid of sepatation from them, than from 
the faitlifal Church; so be it! But they 
sanctioned heresy, by ora that it has a 
place in the Church; and@'tMis is grievous. 
Their words will not. overset their vote, 
Their personal or collective profession will 
not destroy the character solemnly assumed 
by the Church to which they wish to be- 
Tong, and’ the fepresentatives of which, 
- assembled for ¢he first time, in a century, 
rejected the principle of profession. = 
They rejected it, because the great ma- 
jority of ‘pastors and Protestant members 
of ‘the pretended Church are notoriously 
strangers’ to'the fundamental traths of sal- 


vation ; they- jected it, in order that they 
svho. do not truths, may re- 
main in the Clturch, and continue to teach 


im The insttuctions were drawn up for 
thie end. Nobody is ignorant of it; it is 
what they call a plan (pensée) of union, of 
conciliation, and what we call a plan of 
unfaithfulness, very involuntary witho 
doubt, but very real. 
Alas! poor souls! what will warn them, 
if the conduct of the children of God cry 
out to them that the most opposite doctrines 
are Christian, since they are admitted into 
the Church, into the Church called on to 
reorganize itself; since they are admitted 
with the concurrence and consent of Chris- 
tians ! | 
O rigid sense of duty, who will restore 
it among us, if the children of God them- 
selves make. it subordinate to the consi- 
deration of probable consequences, or post- 
pone it in view of the probable chances of 
O. confession of the Lord, who shall 
make it, if the children of God themselves 
conform to a Church which refuses it, and 
believe that they are able to make up for 
the flagrancy of general apostasy by their 
personal faithfulness !- 
_ We say general apostasy, for we cannot 
. stop a minute at the implicit confession 
tobe’ found in the. liturgies, in 


some vague-and latent tendencies to ortho- 
doxy. No.more.,cam we take in earnest 
the to-be-understoad confession which the 
quibbles of civilians pretend to discover in 
the law of Germinal, year X. Yes, in the 
law of Germinal, year X. which supposes 
discipline, which, in turn, supposes the 
Gonfession of Rochelle, which nobody is 
willing to subseribe, not even those who 
reserve it for what it is worth! 

Brethren, the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
loves you, and whom you love, will con- 
fess. you more clearly before his Father, 
and before the angels, than you, at present, 
confess him by the mouth of your Church. 

It is in the presence of that adorable 
Saviour, it is, while transporting ourselves 
in thought to the great day when he will 
come to judge the world, that we feel 
urged to say: “As for us, happen what 
may, we shall confess his holy name. The 
Church which has been called upon to do 
it, and has refused, is no longer our 
Church. Brethren, we wait for you in 
the poor and despised Church which con- 
fesses Jesus Christ, its Saviour and its 
God, So help us God.” 


BUT ONE COURSE REMAINS FOR US TO TAKE. 


To take the course upon which we have 
been constrained to fix, was very painful 
tous. 

If we had consulted our, affection and 
esteem for the eminent Christians who 
have been left behind to reorganize the 
Church, and who have admitted into it the 
enemies of the truth, we would have acted 
as they have done. | 
“Tf we had consulted our -interest, if we 
had consulted our inclination—our inclina- 
tion, which is repugnant to separations, 
and which has so long retained us in the 
position, which til] now we have occupied, 
we would have occupied it still. 

But, at present, duty seems to us too 
urgent and imperative ; open confession of 
the gospel seems to us too necessary ; the 
‘public fiction of our pretended Church 
seems too much calculated to stupefy and 
ruin souls; and the call of God seems to 
us too forcible. We cannot, no, in con- 
science, we cannot remain thus. “ What is 
not of faith, is sin.” | 
. We place ourselves again on the ground 
of the Reformed Churches of France. We 
raise again, with our feeble hands, the an- 
cient ensign, which drags in the dust. It 
is worth while to hoist it again, that noble 
standard, which is the standard of Christ, 
of Christ boldly and plainly confessed.— 
Were they to appear again, the witnesses, 
the martyrs of our glorious churches, were 
they to look for them, those churches, 
among us, think you they would recognize 
them.in the monstrous establishment, in 
which the .most opposite doctrines are in- 
discriminately admitted, in point of fact— 
admitted “by the express vote of a repre- 
sentative’ Synod, or (what is, perhaps, 
more grave) by the instructions, which, ad 
- hoc, the Churches themselves voted? No, 


= 


| Synod, one of its primary duties. 


ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND PIFTY-CENTS. 


the Reformed Churches of France are not 
there. They shall spring up again as they 
sprang up at first, small in number, great 
in the truth. The truth—there is the 
principle of life. The Reformed Churches 
of France have not lived, because they had 
Consistories, Colloquies, and Synods; they 
lived, because they had the faith, because 
they would have deemed it a denial of their 
Master, if they had ever, by their own 
deed, authorized heresy to remain within 
their pale. The Reformed Churches of 
France nobly lived, because they were a 
portion of the Church of God. To resume, 
at present, their institutions without their 
faith, is positively to break off from them. 
To résume their faith, even while modify- 
ing their institutions, is to make them live 
again. We shall not copy the sixteenth 
century, we shall lay aside the supersti- 
tious worship of forms and traditions; but 
we shall proclaim, that faith alone makes 
members of the Church, and thus we shall 
enter into the right road again, in which 
our fathers walked, in which faithful 
Churches, in all ages, walked, and we 
shall call on all our brethren, who share in 
our faith, to. walk along with us, under the 
care and benediction of our God. 


Our God grants us a wonderful favour, 
in permitting us to act in the name of so 
noble a principle. What are the causes 
of the reconstitution of the Scottish Church 
and of the Vaudois Church, compared 
with the cause which leads to the recon- 
stitution of the Reformed Churches of 
France ? 

This reconstitution cannot be effected, 
unless.somebody take a certain initiative. 
Our situation, as members withdrawing 
from the Synod, enjoins us to take it, how- 
ever disproportionate the burden may be 
to our weakness. But we shall take care 
to confine it within the narrowest limits. 
We shall take care to do nothing but what 
is absolutely indispensable, and to reserve 
all questions. | 

Here is our plan. It is very simple, so 
simple and natural, that, as seems to us, it 
would be difficult to imagine any other. 

The Reformed Churehes of France will 
have to constitute themselves. Nobody 
has the right to put himself in their place 
in this matter. But before constituting, 
they must exist. Now, the formation- 
period of the Churches is that alone, for 
which we feel.ourselves called on to pro- 


pose arrangements. 


publishing the profession of faith, the re- 
ception of which will constitute persons 
members of the Churches, and by inviting 
these Churches to organize and govern 
themselves provisionally with entire lib- 
erty. 

There will be, at Paris, a Consultative 
Committee, ready to answer questions, re- 
move difficulties, verify the formation of 
churches, and pave the way for the elec- 
tion of the Assembly, which will constitute 
them. The mission of this Committee is, 
therefore, limited to marking out the com- 
mon rendezvous, where we hope to meet 
with more than one member of the Synod, 
who still hesitates; with more than one 
brother, who is at present entangled in a 
wrong course; with many friends, who, in 
the several consistorials, sustain us with 
their sympathies and prayers. The com- 
mittee will serve for a point of meeting, a 
rallying point, and will distribute, accord- 
ing to the wants which, from the present 
time, must be provided for, the resources 
which the piety of the faithful will doubt- 
less hasten to deposit in their hands. 


In the month of May next, at the time 
of the general meetings of the religious 
societies, the representatives of the Re- 
formed Churches of France will assemble 
at Paris, if God permit; and then, the 
mission of the Consultative Committee will 
terminate, for the provisional work will 
end, and the constituting work commence. 

Then, also, real union, the union of 
Christians will be established. To secure 
it, will undoubtedly be deemed by our 
Would 
the Protestant Churches, and the faithful 
Independent Churches, which exist in 
France, refuse to become united? It 
would be a scandal—a scandal on which 
we would expatiate, if we did not regard 
it as impossible. The world would tri- 
umph at our divisions, and we would hang 
our heads with a deep feeling of our sin. 
Thanks to God, we anticipate better 
things. Some reciprocal concesssions on 
secondary points will harmonize those 
who have a fellow feeling on essential 
points. It is so sweet and easy to sacrifice 
to the union of brethren, mere preferences, 
mere opinions, even those to which we 
attach some importance! Yes, our separa- 
tion from error, and the existence of a faith- 
ful Church, will be the first step toward the 
union of brethren, who have hitherto been 
distinguished by the names of Lutherans 
and Reformed, Independents and Nationals; 
the first step toward the union of the 
Churches in France, toward the union of 
the Churches of France with the Churches 
of the whole world. j 

And in union, activity will be developed. 


controversy on the subject of the Church, 
that: we invoke by our prayers (veuz). 
If we are ready to give a reason of the 
convictions ‘which are in us, we think, 
however, thatthe important notion of a 


Church should be established, above all, 


O, it isnot a feature of war, polemics, and 


making it live and walk. 
What we invoke by our wishes, is la- 


bour. It is time that evangelization should 
succeed discusssion. The glory of God, 
and the salvation of souls—such is the end 
to be pursued. The Church alone can 
compass it. In permitting it to spring up 
again in France, even in-its humblest 
form, the Lord shows that he purposes to 
do great things in the midst of us. 

toward us all! May he compassionate 
our affliction! May his strength be made 
perfect in our weakness! ‘“ Peace be to 
the brethren, and love with faith, from 
God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


RULES 


Proposed for the formation-period of the 
Reformed Churches of France. 


The undersigned, who were members of 
the General Assembly, and who separated 
from it, because it refused to raise again 
the standard of sound doctrine, which for 
above two centuries ‘was that of the Re- 
formed Churches of France, and which is 
that of the Church of Christ in all times 
and in all places, 

Making use of an initiative which the 
sense of their extreme weakness would 
forbid, but which their present situation 
does not permit them to decline, 


admit the following provisory state, which 
will be observed in charity and mutual 
support : 


Article I, The members;of the Reformed 
Churches of France are those who declare 
that the profession of faith, hereafter ex- 
pressed, as to what is essential and funda- 
mental, is that faith which they have drawn 
from the Holy Scripture.* 

Art. IJ. Each Church thus composed 
will elect its own Presbytery (ministers and 
elders properly so called.) 

It will elect its own deacons. 


of God, the rules to be established in it: 1. 
For the administration of baptism, and the 
Lord’s supper; 2. For the celebration of 
worship in general ; 3. For the maintenance 
of order, sound doctrine, and Christian life. 

Art. III. In the month of May next, im- 
mediately after the annual meeting of the re- 
ligious societies, the representatives of the 
Churches will assemble at Paris, if God 
wills, and establish their constitution, which 
will become definitive only by the accep- 
tance of the Churches. 

Art. IV. Until that time, a Consultative 
Committee will be charged with correspond- 
ing with the Churches, with resolving ques- 
tions. which will be freely referred to them, 


| with ari r the elections vided | 


the wants of Churches by means of the vo- 
luntary contributions deposited in their 
hands. 

Art. V. The Committee consists of 
Messrs. J. ARMAND DELILLE, minister of 
the gospel, A. pe Gasparin, De Mrimonrt, 
Freperic Monop, pastor. | 


* We have no title to render ourselves or- 
gans of the faith of the Churches. A profession 
of faith properly so called, will be the work of 
the Assembly, which, God willing, may meet 
next May. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
we present this profession as a provisional rally- 
ing-token, not as a complete Confession of Fafth. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
CLERICAL GUESTS. 


Much has been written, and more 
has been said, about pastoral visits and 
ministerial deportment. Both pastors 
and people have thus been benefitted, 
and the ministry have had “a good re- 
port of them which are without:??— 
Comparatively little attention, however, 
has been paid to one particular, viz.— 
the conduct of clergymen, when visiting 
among strangers. 

An exchange with another minister, 
or attendance on Presbytery, Synod, or 
General Assembly, brings a man into 
close contact with a family, to whom 
he has hitherto been unknown, except, 
perhaps, by reputation. 


ister’s or elder’s house, or, at least, under 
the hospitable roof of some Christian. His 
conduct and character are thus exposed 
to the inspection of those, who by fre- 
quent observation of others, are well 
fitted to judge of it. A pious, old di- 
vine said that he never Anew a man, 
until he dived with him. And ina 
short visit of two or three days, shrewd 
observers can form a good estimate 
of their guest’s character. 

On such occasions, therefore, minis- 
ters should be especially careful to 
avoid “the appearance of evil.” If 
Christian hospitality make them feel at 
their ease, they should guard against 
the display of these disagreeable, or 
unworthy traits of character which are 
most likely to appear when they are 
thus thrown off their guard. They are 
received as messengers of Christ, they 
should show that religion occupies the 
chief place in their affections. The 
want of this circumspection often occa- 
sions very unpleasant remarks on th 
part of their entertainers. : 

How often is the remark made after 
their departure, “ That man talked very 
little about religion;’’ or, “He took 
no interest in our Church and Sab- 
bath school;’’ or still worse, “ How 
self—conceited he was! he talked of 
nothing but himself, and his own plans 
and operations.” It is sadly true, 
that the fault here lies deeper than the 
surface. In proportion as a man is of 
the world, will he speak of the world. 
It is presumed, that every servant of 
God desires always to hold forth the 
word of life; and that, by a constant 
effort after increased spirituality, he 
‘seeks those qualifications necessary to 
secure his success. In circumstances, 
therefore, where he is most likely to 
produce some kind of impression, no 
minister should let his “good be evil 


spoken of.” 


May his good pleasure be accomplished 


Propose to their brethren in the faith, to 


It will determine, -agreeably to the word | 


He is quartered, perhaps, in the min- | 


The Rev. Benjamin Lord, D. D. 


In a late number of the Presbyterian, 
as also in some other religious jonrnais, 
is a notice of the natural and ministerial 
longevity of the Rev. Dr. Nott, of Frank- 
lin, Connecticut. He is now in the 
ninety-sixth year of his age, and the 
sixty-seventh of his pastorate. It has 
been suggested that the case is without 
a parallel. Not improbably it is. But 
that of the Rev. Dr. Lord, of Norwich, 
Connecticut, approaches it. He died at 
the age of ninety. - His natural life 
therefore, was less than that of Dr. 
Nott. His pastorate, however, con- 
tinued as long. Through a period of 
sixty-eight years, from 1716 to 1784, he 


preached the gospel to the First Congre- 


gational Church in Norwich, sixty- 
seven of which he was their greatly 
venerated and beloved pastor. Sixty- 
one years after his ordination, he was 


favoured with a colleague, the Rev. | 


Joseph Strong, D.D. but to the close of 
life, he continued to perform more or 
less of his official duties, both in public 
and private. Four or five years pre- 
vious to his death he preached, and, at 
the request of his people, published two 
sermons on Deut. xxx. 19, entitled: 
“The aged minister’s solemn appeal to 
God, and serious address to his people.” 
In the discourse preached at his funeral, 
it is said —“In the sacred desk he shone 
with distinguished lustre. His deport- 
ment was graceful, his voice pleasant, 
his delivery natural and easy, his dis- 
courses plain, pungent, and very edify- 
ing.” Though he died at so advanced 
an age, the same discourse adds: “ His 


reasoning powers were little impaired, |. 


while his meekness, humility, conde- 
scension, philanthropy, and heavenly- 
mindedness increased, and he seemed to 


«“ Stand with his starry pinions on, 
- Drest for the flight, and ready to be gone.” 


S. D. 


— 
— 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE MISSIONARY. 


THE PRAYER MEETING. 


_A missionary retired to his humble 
abode, at the close of a sultry day. 
He had that day been mocked and in- 
sulted by the unfeeling Pagans. They 
had even taunted him in plain terms 
with his inability to convert them. It 


‘is all true, said he to himself, I cannot 


convert them. Here have I toiled for 
years, and appear to have done no 
good at all. Ah! thought he, while 
tears of anguish coursed his cheeks, do 
Christians in America remember, or 
forget me? Can it be that they be/ 
seech the Lord to open the hearts of 
the. heathen? _Do they importune the, 
Spirit to breathe upon these dry bones 
that are “exceeding dry?”? Bodily 
fatigue combined with mental depres- 
sion and the loneliness of his cireum- 
stances, to swell his breast with the 
bitterest grief of which the heart is 
capable. 

In a Christian city, enjoying in the 
richest profusion those blessings which 
the gospel gives, was held a meeting 
for social prayer. The spacious room 
was agreeably warmed and pleasantly 
lighted. About one-fifth of the church 
members appeared. Three prayers 
were offered. In one of them a pass- 
ing allusion was made, apparently for 
form’s sake, to “the heathen world,”’ 
and the wish expressed that Christ may 
have “the heathen for his inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
his possession.”” If all present, some 
of whom were reverently standing, 
others sitting, joined in this brief peti- 
tion, and said in their hearts, “ Amen, 
so may it be, O Lord;” and if, when 
the meeting was dismissed, many of 
them did not dismiss the subject from 
their thoughts, then appearances are 
very deceptive. 


FAMILY PRAYER. 
[From the Christian Magazine of the South.]} 


There is not on earth a scene more 
interesting than a family thus bending 
before the God of heaven. A collec- 
tion of dependent beings, with tender 
feelings, with lively sympathies, with 
common hopes, fears, joys, blending 
their bliss and their woes together, and 
presenting them all to the King of 
kings, and the Great Father of all the 
families of mankind. There is not on 
earth a man more to be venerated, or 
that will be more venerated, than the 
father who thus ministers at the famil 
altar. No other man, like that father, 
so reaches all the sources of human ac-. 
tion, or so gently controls the powers 
yielding in their first years, and follow- 
ing in the direction of his moulding 
hand, that are soon to control all that 
is tender and sacred in the interests of 
the Church and state. 

No Solon or Lycurgus is laving the 
foundation of codes of laws so deep, or 


taking so fast a. hold on all that is to 


affect the present or future destiny of 
man. We love, therefore, to look at 
such venerable locks, and to contem- 
plate these ministers of God which 
stand between the rising generation— 
feeble, helpless, and exposed to a thou- 
sand perils—and the Eternal Parent of 
all. They stand between the past and 
the coming age; remnants of the one, 
and lights to the other—binding the 
past with that which is to come—living 
lights of experience to guide the foot- 
steps of the ignorant and erring—to 
illuminate the coming generation—to 
obtain for it blessings by counsel and 
prayer, and then to die. And if the 
earth contains amidst its desolations, 
one spot of green on which the eye of. 
God reposes with pleasure, it is the col- 
lected group, with the eye of the father 
raised to heaven, and the voice of faith 
and prayer commending the little wor- 
shippers to the protecting care of Him 
who never slumbers nor sleeps. 

The inimitable Janguage of Burns on 


N. | this subject is not fiction. In hundreds. 


plated by the Scottish bard. 


« They éhaunt their artless notes in simple guise, 
They. their hearts by far the nobidst aim, 
Perhaps Dundee’s wild warbling measures rise, . 
Or plaintive Martyrs worthy of the name, 
Or noble Elgin beats the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays ; 
oo these Italian trills are tame, 
ickled ears no heart-felt rapture rise, 
Nae unisen hae they with our Creator's praise. 
« The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
‘How, Abram.was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With’‘Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lie ‘ 
. Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint and wailing cry, 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; | 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume isthe theme, _ 
_ How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
Had. not on earth whereon to lay his head ; 
How his first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land; 
How he‘who lone in Patmos banished, 
Saw in.the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by 
command. 


« Then kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
_ The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 
ie “springs exulting on triumphant wing ;” 
hat thus they all shall meet in future days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
_.. No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear. 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In sath society, yet still more dear ; : 
While ..circling time moves round in an etern 
&phere.” 7 


Sketches of John Bunyan and 


_ BY T. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 


To the names of Baxter and Howe 
must be added the name of a man far 
below them in station and in acquired 
knowjedge, but in virtue their equal, 
and in genius their superior — John 
Bunyan. Bunyan had been bred a 
tinker, and had served as a private sol- 
dier in the Parliamentary army. Early 
in his life he had been fearfully tortured 
by remorse for his youthful sins, the 
worst of which seem, however, to have 
been such as the world thinks venial. 
His Keen sensibility and his powerful 
imagination made his intetnal conflicts 
singularly terrible. He fancied that he 
was under sentence of reprobation— 
that he had committed blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost—that he had 
sold Christ—that he’ was actually pos- 
sessed by a demon. Sometimes loud 
voices from heaven cried out to warn 
him.: Sometimes fiends whispered im- 
pious suggestions in his ear. He saw 
visions of distant mountain-tops, on 
which the sun shone brightly, but from 
which he was separated by a waste of 
snow. He felt the devil behind him, 
“Gothes. -He thought that the 
brand of Cain had been set upon him. 
He feared he was about to burst asun- 
der like Judas. His mental agony dis- 
ordered his health. One day he shook 
like a manin the palsy. On another 
day. he felt a fire within his breast. It 
is difficult to understand how he sur- 
vived sufferings so intense and so long 
continued. Atlength the clouds broke. 
From the depths of despair the penitent 
passed to a state of serene felicity.— 
An irresistible impulse now urged him 
to impart to others the blessings of 
which he was himself possessed. He 
joined the Baptists, and became a 
preacher and writer. His education 
had been that of a mechanic. He 
knew no language but the English, as 
it was spoken by the common people. 
He had studied no great model of com- 
position, with the exception, an impor- 
tant exception undoubtedly, of our 
noble translation of the Bible. His 
spelling was bad. He frequently trans- 
gressed the rules of grammar. Yet the 
native force of genius, and his experi- 
mental knowledge of all the religious 
passions, from despair to ecstacy, amply 
supplied him in the want of learning. 
His rude oratory roused and melted 
hearers who listened without interest 
to the laboured discourses of great logi- 
cians and, Hebraists. His works were 
widely circulated among the humbler 
classes. One of them, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, was, in his own life-time, 
translated into several foreign  lan- 
guages. It was, however, scarcely 
known to the learned and polite, and 
had been, during near a century, the 
delight of pious cottagers and artisans, 
before it was publicly commended by 
any man of high literary eminence.— 
At length critics condescended to in- 
quire where the secret of so wide and 
so durable a popularity lay. They 
were compelled to own that the igno- 
rant multitude had judged more correct- 


ly than the learned, and that the des- 


pised little book was really a master- 
piece. Bunyan is indeed as decidedly 


the first of allegorists,as Demosthenes 


is the first of orators, or Shakspeare the 
first of dramatists. Other allegorists 
have shown equal ingenuity, but no 
other has ever been able to touch the 
heart, and to make abstractions objects 
of terror, of pity, and of love. 

It may be doubted whether any Eng- 
lish dissenter had suffered more severe- 
ly under the penal laws than John Bun- 
yan. Of the twenty-seven years which 
had elapsed since the Restoration, he 
had passed twelve inconfinement. He 
still persisted in preaching ; but, that he 
might preach, he was under the neces- 
sity of disguising himself like a carter. 
He was often introduced into meetings 
through back,doors, with a smock frock 
on his back and a whip in his hand. 
If he had thought only of his own ease 
and. safety, he would have hailed the 
indulgence with delight. He was now, 
at length, free to pray and exhort in 
open day. His congregation rapidly 
increased; thousands hung upon his 
words; and at Bedford, where he ori- 
ginally resided, money was plentifully 
contributed to build a meeting-honse 
for him. His influence among the com- 
mon people was such that the govern- 
ment would willingly have bestowed on 


him some municipal office; but his vigor- 


had begged for mercy; but the King’s 
-heart had been obdurate. 


“Mr. Kiffin, I will find a balsam for 


courts. 


dlesex justice, who had-learned that a 


ous understanding and his stout English 
heart were proof against all delusion and 
all temptation. He felt assured that the 
proffered toleration was. mefely a. bait 
intended to lure the Puritan party to 
destruction; nor would he, by accept- 
ing a place for which he was not i 
gally qualified, recognize the validity 
of the dispensing power. One of the 
last acts of his virtuous life was to de- 
cline an interview to which he was in- 
vited by an agent of the government. 
Great as was the authority of Bunyan 
with the Baptists, that of William Kif- 
fin was still greater. Kiffin was the 
first man among them in wealth and 
station. He was in the habit of exer- 
cising his spiritual gifts at their meet- 
ings; but he did not live by preaching. 
He traded largely; his credit on the 
Exchange of London stood high; and 
he had acqnired an ample fortune.— 
Perhaps no man could, at That conjunc- 
ture, have rendered more valuable ser- 
vices to the Court. But between him 
and the Court was interposed the re- 
membrance of one terrible event. He 
was the grandfather of the two Hew- 
lings, those gallant youths, who, of the 
victims of the Bloody Assizes, had heen 
the most generally lamented. For the 
sad fate of one of them James was in a 
pony manner responsible. Jeffreys 
ad respited the younger brother. The 
poor lad’s sister had been ushered by 
Churchill into the royal presence and 


The misery 
of the whole family had been great; 
but Kiffin was most to be pitied. He 
was seventy years old when he was 
left destitute, the survivor of those who 
should have survived him. The heart- 
less and venal sycophants of Whitehall, 
judging by themselves, thought that the 
old man would be easily propitiated by 
an alderman’s gown, and by some com- 
pensation in money for the property 
which his grandsons had forfeited.— 
Penn was employed in the work of se- 
duction, but to no purpose. The King 
determined to try what effect his own 
civilities would produce. Kiffin was 
ordered to attendat the palace. Hefound 
a brilliant circle of noblemen and gentle- 
men assembled. James immediately 
came to him, spoke very graciously to 
him, and concluded by saying, “I have 
put you down, Mr. Kiffin, for an alder- 
man of London.’’? The old man looked 
fixedly at the King, burst into tears, and 
made answer, “Sir, I am worn out; I 
am unfit to serve your majesty or the | 
city. And, sir, the death of my poor 
boys broke my heart; that wound is as 
fresh as ever—I shall carry it to my 
grave.’? The King stood silent. for a 
minute, in someconfusion, and then said, 


that sore.’’ Assuredly James did not 
mean to say any thing cruel or insolent; 
on the contrary, he seems to have been 
in an unusually gentle mood. Yet no 
speech that is recorded of him gives so 
unfayourable a notion of his character, 
as these few words; they are the words 
of a hard-hearted and low-minded man, 
unable to conceive any laceration of the 
affections for which a place or a pen- 
sion would not bea full compensation. 


Sufferings of Nonconformists in 
1685. 


Never, not even under the tyranny 
of Laud, had the condition of the Puri- 
tans been so deplorable as at that time. 
Never had spies been 80 actively em- 
ployed in detecting congregations.— 
Never had magistrates, grand jurors, 
rectors, and churchwardens, been so 
much on the alert. Many Dissenters 
were cited before the _ ecclesiastical | 
Others found it necessary to 
purchase the connivance of the agents 
of the Government, by presents of hogs- 
heads of wine and of gloves stuffed with 
guineas. It was impossible for all the 
sectaries to pray together without pre- 
cautions such as are employed by coin- 
ers and receivers of stolen goods. The 
places of Jmeeting were frequently 
changed. Worship was_ performed 
sometimes just before break of day, 
and sometimes at dead ofnight. Round 
the building where the little flock was 
gathered together, sentinels were posted 
to give the alarm if a stranger drew 
near. The minister in disguise was in- 
troduced through the garden and the 
back yard. In some houses there were 
trap-doors. through which, in case of 
danger, he might descend. Where 
Nonconformists lived next door to each 
other, the walls were often broken open, 
and secret passages were made from 
dwelling to dwelling. No Psalm was 
sung; and many contrivances were used 
to prevent the voice of the preacher, in 
his moments of fervour, from being 
heard beyond the walls. Yet, withall this 
care, it was often found impossible to 
elude the vigilance of informers. In the 
suburbs of London, especially, the law 
was enforced with the utmost rigour. 
Several opulent gentlemen were accused 
of holding conventicles. Their houses 
were strictly searched, and distresses 
were levied to the amountof many thou- 
sandsof pounds. The fiercer and bolder 
sectaries, thus driven from the shelter of 
roofs, met in the open air, and deter- 
mined to repel force by force. A Mid- 


nightly prayer-meeting was held in a 

ravel-pit about two miles from Lon- 
don, took with him a strong body of 
constables, broke in upon the assembly, 
and seized the preacher. But the con- 
gregation, which consisted of about two 

undred men, soon rescued their pastor, 
and put the magistrate and his officers 
to flight. This, however, was no ordi- 
nary occurrence. In general, the Puri- 
tan spirit seemed to be more effectually 
‘cowed at this conjuncture than at any 
moment before or since. The Tory 
pamphleteers boasted that not one fana- 
‘tic dared to move tongue or pen in de- 
fence of his religiousopinions. Dissent- 
ing ministers, however blameless iu life, 
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pm could not venture to walk the 


streets for fear of outrages, which were 
not only not repressed, but encouraged, 
by those whose duty was to preserve the 
peace, Some divines of great fame 
were in prison. Among these was 
Richard Baxter. Others, who had, 
during a quarter of a century, borne up 
against oppression, now lost heart and 
quitted the kingdom. Among these 
was John Howe. Great numbers of 
persons who had been accustomed to fre- 
quent conventicles repaired to the parish 
churches. It was remarked that the 
schismatics who had been terrified into 
this show of conformity, might easily be 
distinguished by the, difficulty they had 
in finding out the collect, and by the 
awkward manner in which they bowed 
at the name of Jesus.—Macaulay’s 
History of England. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 


Dr. Edgar and his Industrial Ope- 
rations in Connaught. 


The great lesson which has been 
taught us by those persons who have 
so nobly devoted themselves to the ad- 
vancement of their countrymen, is the 
vast capacity for improvement which 
exists in the Irish people. Beneath the 
sloth and ignorance in which they 
now are sunk, there exists a latent ca- 
pacity for industrious exertion, which 
needs but to be encouraged and re- 
warded ever so slightly, to spring forth 
into healthy and vigorous activity.— 
This capability of receiving instruction, 
and profiting by it, exists in the Irish 
to an extent which not only far ex- 
ceeds any thing that their habitual ca- 
lumniators and revilers will admit, but 
which must astonish even their warm- 
est advocates, who may not have had 
an opportunity of witnessing and ap- 
preciating it. The following extract, 
from a most valuable communication 
with which we have been favoured by 
the Rev. John Edgar, D. D. Professor 
of Divinity. in the Royal College of 
Belfast, forcibly illustrates this truth: 

“TI am doing a little work in wild 
Connaught: will you help me with a 
little publicity, to induce some of the 
generous and strong to come to my aid? 
During the famine I was the means of 
getting collected some fifteen thousand 
pounds. Excellent ladies, of different 
denominations, assisted me in getting 
and spending part of it; and when the 
cry of hunger was hushed, they re- 
solved to devote themselves to the same 
object which engages your pen and 
heart now, industry and general refor- 
mation. With this intent we selected 
thirty young women, distinguished for 
their attainments and active benevo- 
lence, and sent them to open schools in 
Connaught, under the superititendence 
of ladies of high rank and influence 
there, whose worth we had proved by 
their activity in behalf of the poor. 
In these schools we adopted two 
spheres of industry, plain knitting, and 
the sewing of muslin, by which tens of 
thousands of pounds are annually earn- 
ed by females in Ulster. 

We commenced with pupils wtlerly 
ignorant of the use of the needle, and 
we encountered difficulties in many 
forms; yet, though most of our schools 
have not been a year established, such 
has been the rapid improvement of 
these twelve hundred pupils, that I 
some time since sold in Glasgow be- 
tween four and five thousand pairs of 
socks and stockings, knitted by them; 
and our finer species of hosiery com- 
mands the highest prices in the Scotch 
and English markets. 

«So completely, too, have we suc- 
ceeded in the sewed muslin department, 
that two of the largest houses in Glas- 
gow have sent an agent to Connaught, 
to take into their own hands the whole 
of their manufacture. Thus have we 
successfully employed funds committed 
to our trust in charity, for enabling the 
females of Ireland’s poorest province to 
earn an independent support. Charity 
has opened the way for mercantile en- 
terprise ; and those whom we have 


burden on the public, but they are 
already contributing to the support of 
their parents. 

“This system of reformation, so 
cheap and practical, we desire to ex- 
tend as far as public liberality will en- 
able us.”’ 

We know of no institution which is 
likely to effect such an amount of good. 
Its success now justifies us in saying 
this affirmatively. But although the 
progress made by the pupils has far 
surpassed any thing we could have an- 
ticipated, yet the object which the So- 
ciety proposes, the principle on which 
it is based, and the manner in which it 
is organized, carry with it every thing 
which deserves success, and which 
should command it. It proposes to find 
profitable occupation for our female 
population, for that portion of our peo- 
ple who, in an agricultural country 
such as Ireland ought to be, must be to 
a great extent unemployed, and it gives 


them all the benefit of manufacturing 


industry, without any of the debase- 
ment with which, in the sister kingdoms, 
it is accompanied. It does not alienate 
them from their homes, and from the 
education of the feelings and affections 
which the woman requires in her own 
family, the want of which no amount 
of education can atone for, and which 
no other mode of instruction can sup- 
ply; the occupation is one that is gentle, 
and such as becomes a woman; her life 
is not a constant striving, in companion- 
ship with iron and steam, amid the 
clanking, and toil, and heat of a crowd- 
ed factory; and she is under the gui- 
dance and superintendence of amiable 
gentlewomen, who are the patronesses 
of the several schools, instead of being 
subjected to the control of some rough 
overseer. The reading of the: Bible 
forms a part of the daily business, cou- 
pled, as we understand Dr. Edgar, with 


however eminent for learning and abili- 


some religious teaching, or devotional 


trained will not only be no longer a- 


exercises, He says—“«“We embrace 
the opportunity of their being under the 
chatge of our mistresses, of affording 
them all the advantages of the precepts 
and example of Christian schoolmis- 
tresses, associated with the enlightened 
devotional reading daily of a portion 
of the Bible.”? Dr. Edgar states, that 
he has met with considerable diffi- 
culties, and has especially encountered 
the opposition of the Romish priests, of 
pet he says he could fell strange 
tales. 


What is Rome without the Pope? 


“ What is Rome without the Pope ?”’ 
The Romish Tablet supplies the fol- 
lowing answer to this suggestive ques- 
tion : 

“It is a city which in itself has 
neither social, political, nor spiritual 
importance. It has neither agriculture, 
nor manufactures, nor cattle, nor men. 
Villains it has, and cowards, human 
animals of various descriptions; but 
men it has not in the proper and em- 
phatic sense ofthe term. What should 
tempt any man to wish to reign over it 
or them? It is a city so unhealthy in 
its site, that every year the deaths are 
more numerous than the births; and 
though the existence of a large body of 
celibates does, in part, account for this, 
every body knows that, when Rome 
has been deserted of its Bishop, it has 
dwindled away into an_ insignificant 
market-town; and that, except for 
relics of the Saints, monuments of re- 
ligion, and the treasures of ancient art, 
it was of less importance and of no 
greater population than Cambridge or 
Northampton. Without the Pope, and 
the foreign diplomacy, and the august 
ceremonies, Rome will be the very 
meanest diving city on the Continent— 
poor, miserable, ragged, braggart, and 
insolent; unquiet in itself, unstable in 
all its ways, perpetually melting away 
under the combined influences of dirt, 
malaria, desertion, and indolence— 


‘Its echoes and its empty tread 
Will sound like voices from the dead.’” 


Persecution of Dissenters. 


The inhabitants of the quiet village 
of Burley, near Leeds, have committed 
the unpardonable offence of attending 
chapel instead of church. Since the ap- 
pointment of the new incumbent (the 
Rev. F. Langhorne) Oxford tracts are 
distributed, proselyting visits paid, and 
long exhortations addressed on the sin 
of Nonconformity. Some years ago 
there was a village school at Burley, 
open to all parties; the master, appoint-_ 
ed by the rate-payers, was a Dissentet. 
When the.new church was built, a so- 
called National’’ school was | 
The destruction of the village school 
was resolved upon. The pliable mas- 
ter of the latter accepted the manage- 
ment of the new establishment, to which 
his previous scholars were transferred. 
But in three months he was dismissed ; 
and now, the village school being broken 
up, it only remained to get a thorough 
Church of England teacher in the “Na- 
tional” school, which was speedily done. 
A few weeks ago, the incumbent issued 
his proclamation, to the effect that he 
would dismiss from the “ National’? 
school all children who attended either 
the Wesleyan or Independent Sunday 
schools! His threat being totally dis- 
regarded, it was on the 7th ult. more 
emphatically repeated, with the adden- 
dum that one week’s grace would be 
given, and that all scholars who attend- 
ed the dissenting Sunday schools on the 
14th, should be expelled from the “ Na- 
tional”? school next morning. This se- 
cond edict being also set at nought, the 
incumbent turned away upwards of 
fifty children on Monday, observing, 
as he did so, “ Dissenters teach only er- 
ror; the Church truth!” As these 
young persons, or most of them, are in 
the employ of Messrs. Greenwood and 
Whittaker, and as they are prohibited 
by act of Parliament from going to the 
mill, unless they attend some day school, 
the alternative set before them, in this 
cruel and tyrannical proceeding, is suf- 
ficiently obvious. For the present, 
however, a private teacher has been 
obtained. On Saturday, the 13th ult. 
an attempt was made to lay a rate of — 
one penny in the pound for the service of 
Burley Church! the Rev. F. Langhorne 
in the chair. An amendment of one- 
eighth of a penny was moved and se- 
conded, but the reverend Chairman re- 
fused to put it, declaring it illegal, as 
the sum named was not a distinet cur- 
‘rent coin of the realm! One farthing 
in the pound was ultimately conceded 
as a liberal offer.—Leeds Mercury. 


Common Maxims Improved. 


Were men but as wise for eternity as they 
are for time, and did they spiritually improve 
their natural principles for their souls as they do 
naturally for their bodies and estates, what pre- 
cious Christians might men be! For instance, 
these are common maxims: 

1. Tv believe good news well founded. Why 
then is not the gospel believed, which is the best 
news, and best grounded news in the world? 

2. To love what is lovely, and that most 
which is most lovely. Why then is not Christ 
the beloved of men’s souls, seeing he is alto- 
gether lovely ? 

3. To fear that which will hurt them. Why 
then are not men afraid of sin, seeing nothing i 
so hurtful to them as sin! 

4. Not to trust a known deceiver. Why then 
do men trust Satan, the old serpent, the deceiver 
of the world!—the world, and its deceitful 
riches '—their own hearts, which are deceitful 
above all things? 

3. To lay up for old age. Why then do not 
men lay up for eternity treasures of faith and 

works, against the day of death and judg- 
ment | | 

6. He that will give most shall have it. Why 
then do not men give their love and service to 
God? Doth not he bid most? 

7. Take warning others’ harms. Why 

do not men take heed of sinning from the suffer- 
| ings and torments which others undergo for sin- 
ning? 


and improve their own principles, what e help 
would Tt be to godliness! But, alas! God may 
complain of us, as of his people of old: * My 


people do not consider.—Canaan's Flowings. 
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AcKNOWLEDOGMENTs.—A clerical brother, 
Rot overburdened with this world’s goods, 

. #The suggestions often made by different 
Jpeperclent riends, that each member of the 


giveone cent, or one dollar, to the’ 


various charitable objects, are very good; 
‘but it ‘strikes me there is a better. Let 
every member give three cents, or three 
dollars—orie ‘for himself, one for a neigh- 
dour that says he cannot give, and one for 
a@ neighbour that will not give. The num- 
ber that cannot give is, beyond all doubt, 
_yery ‘small; the number that will not give 
is immense.’ It is passing strange that so 
many are. so well satisfied with their reli- 
gion and stinginess. If the effect of Divine 
grace be to enlarge the soul, why is not the 
effect seen in these professors? Is grace 
with them inefficient? or have they grace? 
Want of attention, ignorance, &c. may ac- 
eount for the deficiency in part; but after 
‘all due allowances, some room is left for 
doubt as to their real conversion. I inclose 
five dollars. Please give two dollars to the 


‘Portuguese, and three dollars to the Board 


-of Publication.” 

“We have received from T. C., Philadel- 
‘phia, two dollars for the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, and three dollars for. Mr. 
Street, the city missionary in Philadelphia, 
aid the poor. 

“We have also received one dollar for the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, from S. 
0. J. “being the first fruits of a new en- 
terprise.”” 


A Daneerrous Precepent.—Some time 
since we saw the notice of an ordination in 
New England, in which there had occurred 
a difficulty, the precise circumstances of 
‘which we could not learn from our ex- 
changes. The following article, copied 
from the Newburyport Herald of the 10th 
‘inst. throws a painful light on the subject. 
The fact is one which may well startle the 
orthodox. A council of thirty professedly 
orthodox men ordain a man to the exercise 
of the: Christian ministry, who denies or 
explains away the proper inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures! That is, in its true in- 
terpretation, they make and constitute a 
‘Christian minister who strikes a hostile 
blow at the very foundation of the Chris- 

‘tian system! It is utterly idle to talk of 
Christianity, while we deny the divine 
original of the Scriptures, in which the 
history of it is contained. Prove to us that 


the Scriptures are not inspired, and we are’ 


‘driven to the alternative of Deism and Infi- 
delity. Yet, if this account be true, there 
has been the ordination of one as a pro- 
fessedly Christian minister, and his instal- 
ment over a professedly Christian congre- 
gation, who denies the proper inspiration 
of the Scriptures! Sixteen members out 
of thirty of a ministerial council voted for 
this; but where were the fourteen? Where 
is their protest? Who has heard their note 
of alarm, as faithful watchmen on the walls 
of Zion? Did they acquiesce? Or for 
“the sake of a false and faithless and ruin- 
ous peace, have they kept silence? We 
have, on former occasions, given some no- 
tices of the errors prevalent in Massachu- 
setts, and of the general apathy with which 


‘ these errors have been regarded ; and this 


we are reluctantly compelled to regard as 
If our voice could 
reach New England, we would say to 
every truly orthodox minister, member, 
‘and church, it is high time to awake, and 
dare the dangers of the contest. God ex- 
pects it of his faithful servants. The mat- 
ter should be inguired into. The schools 
of the prophets should be searched as with 
the candie of the Lord, and a faithful testi- 
mony should be borne against all prevalent 


error heresy. The following is the 


article referred to above: 


“ Nearly two months have elapsed since 
the ordination of Mr. Bushnell, at Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. Yet the community re- 
mains much in the dark respecting it. Lit- 
‘tle is generally known, excepting that of 
thirty members of the council, sixteen only 
voted for the ordination; and that the can- 
didate was understood to deny, or explain 
away the proper inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. 

My present attention shall be confined to 
the last of these facts, which will be assumed 
as the basis of a few questions, the import- 


-anee of which none will deny. 


1st. Since the peamen of the Bible most 
obviously claimed to be divinely inspired, 
does not the denial of this inspiration plainly 
-eharge them with falsehood ? 

2d. For a preacher to inculcate a system 


of religion, professedly drawn from writers 
_thus charged—is it not absurd in the ex- 
.. treme, not to say impious? 


3d. Is there any definition of an infidel, 


more generally understood and acknow- 


‘ledged, than this; that he is one who denies 


“the Divine inspiration of the Scriptures? 
~~ 4th. Are our churches prepared to see 
_ infidels occupying their pulpits, and assum- 
dng the charge of souls? 


» 5th, Can they easily forgive those minis- 
ters who have actively promoted and sanc- 


~tioned such a measure ? 
© 6th Can these ministers easily forgive 
_ themselves! 


These questions are confessedly not 


couched in that silken style in which some 


of -the grossest deviations, even in religion, 
Nor can the 


writer persuade himself to act so treacherous 


part. 


It is time for the churches, I might say, 
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be succeeded by a t effort to shake off 
"the malady? “Or shall it prove the precur- 
a hopeless spiritual death ?”’ 


forthe -best-and most approved essay on 


the efficacy of our proposed remedy, we 


the people came together, saw the prodigy, 


or whole community, to take the ala 
o@aong have the interests of truth af 


in New Englaiid suffered » lai 


ene at Worcester; povel parame: 


it is, speaks to-us of a“ 


_A Prize Essay.—A, hundred ducats 
have been offered by the king of Bavaria 


the following subject :—“ By what means 
can the poverty of the lower orders of the 
inhabitants of Germany, and more espe- 
cially of Bavaria, be most advantageously 
and permanently relieved?” We feel 
somewhat. disposed to put ina claim for 
this prize; and as we have not time to 
write an elaborate essay, which his majesty 
might not be willing to read, if it were 
written, we will solve the problem in a. 


word. Zrue godliness is the very relief | 


required. We prove it thus: godliness 
produces contentment, and together they 
constitute great gain. What more can 4 
poor man require?- Nay, can a man re- 
main any longer poor, if he possesses this 
treasure? This is our essay in brief, and 
although it is not original, yet, according 
to the terms of the offer, originality is not 
an indispensable requisite. We, therefore, 
claim the prize. If his majesty questions 


may demand, in all fairness, that he 
give it a fair trial, first on himself, then 
on his subjects, (he may, with great ad- 
vantage to the experiment, include his rich 
subjects,) and we have no fear of the re- 
sult. 


Use.essness or KNow.Lepce.—A writer 
in the London Morning Herald, in refer- 
ence to Sir Robert Peel’s Irish colleges, 
infers, that as there are three thousand ap- 
plications for the sixty new professorships, 
it is the extreme of folly “to force a still 
further supply of a commodity already so 
deplorably in excess.”” We presume this 
economical wiseacre would, if he had his 
will, close all academies and colleges until 
those who have any knowledge die off. He 
has not told us, however, where the in- 
tellectual capital is to be obtained for start- 
ing afresh. 


Bare-FaceD ImposturE AND Pvustic Ic- 
NoRANCE.—A Popish account from Rome 
represents the people as deeply remorseful 
on account of their treatment of the Pope, 
and shows that miracle-mongers are at 
work. The-following is a remarkable in- 
stance of imposition on the one hand, and 
credulity on the other. We presume su- 
darium (napkin or handkerchief) is meant 
by suartum. 


“Public prayers were made in all the 
Churches, according to the order of the 
Holy Father, to supplicate the Divine mer- 
cy for the Pontifical States. On this occa- 
sion they exposed at St. Peter’s the wood 
of the true cross, and the suarium of St. 
Veronica. On this suarium it is _ well 
known that the features of our blessed Lord 
are scarcely distinguishable. But on the 
third day of the exposition the suarium be- 
came deeply coloured, and the face of our 
Lord shone vividly in the midst of a soft 
light. ‘The canons who were in keeping 
of the sacred relic called immediately the 
clergy of the basilica, they sounded the bells, 


wept, and were astonished. A notary apos- 
tolical was called, and a relation was drawn 
up from the lips of the canons and others in 
attendance. A copy of this was sent to the 
Holy Father at Gaeta. Rome is filled with 
the reports of this prodigy.” 


Ignorance 1N Hicu Praces.—In Eng- 
land and Wales there are eight millions of 
persons who cannot write, and five millions 
who cannot read. 


— 


Tue Boarp or Pusrication.—We are 
pleased to learn that several of the churches 
at a distance from Philadelphia, have, with 
commendable liberality, sent in their dona- 
tions to the Board of Publication, to aid in 
the erection of their new building. The 
feelings of interest which they express 
render their donations still more agreeable. 
The number of the churches which have 
manifested their sympathy in this way is 
still, however, very small. We cannot but 
believe that many more are making prepa- 
rations to contribute. Surely this is an 
object in which every Presbyterian should 
feel a special interest. To stimulate their 
zeal, we would remark, that before the 
final arrangements are made for building, 
it is desirable to know what amount the 
Church intends to contribute. A sufficient 
sum has not yet been raised. ‘To obviate 
any possible misconception, we would state 
that there was a mortgage of ten thousand 
dollars on the property burned. ‘The 
amount: received from the Insurance Com- 
pany was only sufficient to restore the 
building to the condition in which it was 
before the fire. Being an old house, and 
originally built for a dwelling house, it 
was never perfectly suited to the purposes 
of the Board. In the prospect of the ex- 
tended operations of the Board, it was 
deemed advisable to take down the burnt 
building, and occupy the site with one 
better adapted to the purposes of the In- 
stitution. It will be seen, that without 
aid from abroad, they would have had to 
commence the structure with a debt of 
ten thousand dollars, and less than two 
thousand dollars in hand. It is the inten- 
tion of the Board, if the liberality of the 
Church will justify it, to have the new 
building free of debt, which will enable 
the Board to devote all their capital to the 
great objects of the Institution, It should 
be borne in mind, that every unnecessary 
expense will be avoided in carrying for- 
ward the new structure. It is expected 
that such a plan will be adopted, as will 
accommodate the Boards of Education and 


of Domestic Missions with suitable com- 


bs It will be simp! y neat and 


it should be further re- 


membjaged, 
toget ner with ¢ Il its stock, will be the pro- 
perty of theChurch. The Board are mere- 


dy.trustees,and have no more personal inter- | - 


est in it than other members of the Church, 
We hope, then, that churches and individ- 
uals will send in libéral donations, and that 
speedily, A united effort will overcome 
all difficulties. 4 


Gross Suprerstirion—A man recently 
applied to the Sheriff of Newcastle county, 
Delaware, for a piece of the rope with 
which a miserable culprit had just been 
hanged. He wanted it to cure one of his 
family of king’s-evil, or scrofula! We are 
glad to learn he was not an American, 


Tue Jesuirs.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Recorder, writing from Naples, 
says: 

“The Jesuits here have also given their in- 
fluence against the popular movements to- 
wards liberty, and in favour of despotism; and 
on the 11th of this month, at twelve o’clock, 
the soldiers (it being the expressed popular 
will) went to the Jesuits, took them all, 
(135 in number,) put them into carriages, 
escorted them to the wharf, set them on 
board a steamer, and sent them out of the 


country. Their influence is very much . 


feared in Italy by the democratic party, and 
when I was in Rome I frequently heard the 
cry from the crowd, ‘abbasso gli gessuiti,’ 
‘down with the Jesuits.’ There were 
twenty-eight carriages of the Jesuits, guard- 
ed by soldiers, and an immense throng of 

edple attending them. The Jesuits are so 
immensely rich, that by putting up a large 
amount of five per cent. rents for sale a few 
days before they left, this species of stock, 
which before was above par, fell to eighty 
om cent. They own millions of money 

ere, the most of which by acting on the 
hopes and fears of the dying, they have ob- 
tained through legacies; and use their in- 
fluence and wealth in opposition to the pro- 
gress of liberal principles.” 


A Criticism.—Professor Stowe instances 
Babington Macaulay as a writer whose 
style is “a continuous, never-ceasing strain- 
ing for effect.” If Macaulay’s style be 
vicious, it would be well if we had a little 
more of the vice. 


Mr. Brownson.—A Catholic journal 
gives us the important information that this 
singularly erratic genius, who in religious 
matters has “boxed the compass”’ without 
ever once getting his eye fixed on the 
“polar star of truth,” has always been a 
“devoted worshipper of truth!’ Very 
much like the sentimental swain, who died 
for love of one he had never seen. 


Missionaries For Cauirornta. —The 
Rev. Albert Williams, late pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church at Clinton, Hunter- 
don county, New Jersey, sailed with Cap- 
tain Taylor’s company some weeks ago, 
for San Francisco. He went out as a 
missionary’ under the care of the Presby- 
terian Board of Domestic Missions. Col- 
lections were made in most of the Episco- 
pal churches in New York and Brooklyn 
on the last Sabbath, to aid in the establish- 
ment of a church or churches of the same_ 
denomination, in California. From the 
Newark Daily Advertiser we copy the 
following extract from a letter written by 
the Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, who recently 
left the Sandwich Islands to establish a 
Church at San Francisco :— 

Saw Francisco, California, Nov. 21, 1849. 

“You will be rejoiced to know that my 
prospects here are cheering. Last Sabbath 
there was a fuller house than on any pre- 
ceding day; indeed, there were no vacant 
seats. Governor Mason, of this territory, 
and ex-Governor Briggs, of Missouri, were 
present. I preached in the morning from 
James i. 27, on the spirituality, humility, 
and unchangeableness of pure religion. In 
the evening from Ephesians vi. 11—having 
on both occasions the eye and ear of all 
present. Our Sabbath school numbered 
seven the first Sabbath, and twelve the 
second, and I expect soon to report a 
flourishing school. A weekly prayer meet- 
ing and a singing school have also been 
commenced. I am encouraged, though I do 
not look for continual sunshine. Yours, 
&e. 

No reference, whatever, says the Adver- 
tiser, is made to the gold excitement; even 
the existence of the precious dust is only 
once incidentally referred to. In giving some 
directions for the shipment of the frame of a 
dwelling house—*all complete and ready to 
be put up,”’—the writer adds, “ As to the 
expense, let me know by the first steamer 
to Panama, and by her return [ will remita 
draft or gold dust.’”’ He appears to have 


had other occupation for his thoughts. 


Reference, however, is made to a letter 
written a week previous, which has not yet 
come to hand. 


ExcusaBLE Detay.—We see it noticed 
in one of the Eastern papers, that the trea- 
surer of a certain congregation, in paying 
the pastor his salary in full, excused him- 
self for paying it one day after it was due, 
as it happened to be the Sabbath when it 
fell due. We hope all congregations will 
be benefitted by this example, and if they 
should happen to be one day behind hand 
in .paying their pastor’s salary, will not for- 
get to make the apology. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Favourable Reception of Works 
of the Board of Publication. 

A colporteur engaged in circulating 
the publications of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication in one of the 
Southern States, speaks thus of the en- 
couragement he has found in his la- 


-bours. 


“The enterprise is highly successful, 
and the Board of Publication is growing 
daily in favour in our State.”’ 

“J can take one end of this county, 
and a colporteur of the the other, 
and I can sell two books to his one. I 
do not say this by way of boasting, but 
for your encouragement. May God 
help you to extend the work through 
all the Church and all over the land.”’ 


12 the building, when erected, | 


pointment of the President of the Re- 
public, a question offers itself that is much 
more eusily asked than answered: Have 
we, at last, entered on a period of tran- 
quillity and prosperity ? or, on the contrary, 
are we on the eve of new calamiiies and 
new commotions? 


prudence and intelligence, and defended 
by arguments apparently of equal weight. 
God alone possesses the secret of our fu- 
turity, and never has there been greater 
reason for calling to mind the injunction of 
the Holy Spirit: “Boast not thy self of 
to-morrow, for thou knowest not what to- 
morrow may bring forth.” _ | 

Personally, I am rather inclined toa dark 
view of the future. Independently of all 
the elements of disorder, whether political 
or moral, which our present situation in- 
volves; independently of our ministry’s 
having already lost two of its most recom- 
mendable members, and of its having been, 
for a moment, on the point of withdrawing 
completely, after eight days’ existence; a 
consideration of another kind prevents me 


from having much hope of the future, name- 


ly, our President himself, and the nature 
of the reasons which gained for him five 
millions and a half of votes—for him, whose 
only merit consists in his name, who has 
given no proof of his capacity for functions 
to which the most powerful and experienced 
mind would scarcely be equal, and who has 
made himself known to the country, only 
by the two petty conspiracies of Strasburg 
and Boulogne. There is in his extraordi- 
nary elevation to the summit of this great 
nation, something so little serious, so little 
considerate, so little in keeping with the 
gravity of the circumstances, that I dare 
not expect the blessing of God on whét has 
just fallen out. May it be his pleasure 
rather to be mindful of his own mercy than 
of our unworthiness ! | 

We have much need of this consoling 
thought, when we contemplate the devia- 
tions to which the human mind, both near 
and at a distance from us, is at present 
given up. A year since, all the talk was 
about Reform-banquets, organized by the 
Deputies of the opposition ; and we know 
what they cost the country. Now, So- 
cialist-banquets form the topic; and last 
year’s experience should warn us, that, 
notwithstanding their apparent insignifi- 
cance, they may do much harm by agitat- 
ing people’s minds, and holding them in 
continual expectation of a great social 
change. 

Several socialist banquets were held on 
the occurrence of Christmas day. This 
was because our Socialists affect to consider 
Jesus Christ as the foundation of their doc- 
trine, and to mix up his name and word, 
even with enterprises the most directly op- 
posed to his spirit. A judgment may be 
formed of the character of these assem- 
blages, from the terms in which they were 
announced. Here is one of their pro- 
grammes: “A religious and social banquet, 
in memory of Christ, the great apostle of 
Socialism ; citizen Chatel, founder of the 
French Church,* to preside. This solem- 
nity being the festival of universal frater- 
nity, ladies will be admitted, as also all who 
wish to have fellowship together in God 
and in humanity, whatever may be, in 
other respects, their political or religious 
sentiments.’? Here is another of them: 


“On Christmas night, the fete of Equality. — 


The Socialist Democrats have often been 
reproached for not admitting pleasure and 
the arts. Hitherto, political pre- 
judices have not permitted them to give a 
féte corresponding to the height of their 
sentiments, and which might testify their 
profound sympathy for the arts. The op- 


portunity for this, quite naturally offers it-— 


self. Christmas is the festival of Equality; 
Jesus, born in a stable, is the natural sym- 
bol of the Socialist doctrines. The Socialist 
Democrats propose a splendid celebration 
of that birth on the very night of Christ- 
mas.’” 

Things have passed just as might have 


been expected from this commencement. 


The following was stated in a journal, of 
the date of Christmas day: “This morning, 
at half-past ten o’clock, the banquet, ac- 
cording to announcement, was held in 
honour of the anniversary of the birth of 
Christ. Three or four thousand persons, 
men, women, and children, assembled 
round long tables. At the beginning of 
the banquet, Mr. Constant read the sermon 


on the Mount, which was listened to with 


profound attention. All the men _ spon- 
taneously uncovered themselves. Some 
Socialist ladies afterward sang a chorus, 
expressly composed for this solemnity. 
Then came the toasts, which, generally, 
were given by the ladies: To Christ ! 
To the coming of God’s Kingdom upon 


earth! To Christmas! To the female 
sex! To our mothers and our children ! 


To France, a living Christ of the na- 


tions! To Socialist and Christian wo- 
men! To St. Just!” (one of the terrorists 


of the revolution of ’89.) 

The journal Des Debats, which, although 
very little religious at bottom, has never- 
theless always preserved some degree of 
respect for religion and morality, has dome 
out with galling eloquence against this 
shameful profanation of the Lord’s name ; 
and as the Socialists have not hesitated to 
apply to some of the leaders (who but re- 
cently made a defence of political murder,) 
the surname of Bayard of the Socialist 


* M. Chatel was the founder of that unfortu- 
nate French Catholic Church, which died in its 
birth, in 1830. 


em. wounded, utte ed with a voice, 
kissing the cross of his sword’: “ My God, 
.my-Creator, my Redeemer, I confess that 


Both of these two | 
opinions are maintained by men of equal 


E RIAN 


I have mortally offended thee, and that a 
thousand years of fasting on bread and 
water in the desert, could not expiate my 
faults; but, O my God, thou knowest that 
I had resolved, if thou hadst spared my 


life, to do penance for them. . . . O, 


my God, my Father, pass by my faults, 
listen only to thy mercy, let thy justice be 
appéased by the merits of the blood of 
Jesus Christ.” 

In the Socialist ranks there is a man, 
whom I have, before this, mentioned to 
you, who is distinguished from all his as- 
sociates by the bare-faced impudence of his 
impiety: I mean Proudhon. Far from 
testifying any trace of respect for God and 
Jesus Christ, he blasphemes the Lord’s 
holy name to his face. Are you willing 
that I should make you acquainted, by a 
quotation, with this man, of whom so much 
is said at present, and whose influence the 
National Assembly dreaded so far as to 
have Mr. Thiers to oppose his attacks on 
the subject of property? Mr. Thiers 


} opposed him, first, in an extended report 


before the Assembly, and afterward, in a 
remarkable book on that subject, entitled : 
De la Propriété. The sayings of Proud- 
hon which I am about to report, are so 
horrible, that I question whether your 
American readers will be able to endure 
them. But, ought they not to be made 
acquainted with the lengths to which cer- 
tain men push the audaciousness of im- 
piety? Let them predicate, before read- 
ing what follows, that it is Satan speaking 
through the lips of a man. ... Here fol- 
lows what Prudhon has written :* 

“The primary duty of man, intelligent 
and free, is forthwith to banish the idea of 
a God, of his soul, and of his conscience. 
For if a God exists, he is essentially hos- 
tile to our nature, and by no means are we 
improved by his authority. * * * * The 
smallest advancement toward virtue which 
man, ignorant, forsaken, and betrayed, ac- 
complishes, does him measureless honour. 
* ** * * * Let the priest, at last, be per- 
suaded, that sinis misery, and that genuine 
virtue—that which renders us worthy of 
eternal life—is to contend against religion 
and against God !” 

Undoubtedly, there is something of the 
nature of an exception to the rule, in the 
blasphemous eccentricities of Proudhon, 
and it would be unjust to impute these 
shocking sentiments to our Socialists in 
general. For the most part, they wish to 


| pass for Christians; they appeal to the 


Bible, especially the New Testament; you 
have just seen that they cite the Sermon 
on the Mount, at their Socialistic agapae. 
But these very men are associated with 
Proudhon—nay, more, they give him a 


seat of honour—they appointed him Presi- 


dent of one of these very banquets! Who 
will furnish us with the key to this mys- 
tery? Who will clear up this frightful 
chaos ? 

But if open and declared infidelity 
scarcely appears in France at present, 
unless as an exception, (quite contrary to 
the first French revolution,) on the -other 
hand, in Germany, it is common through- 
out a part of the nation. In the great 
movement which now agitates Germany, 
we must carefully distinguish between two 
classes of men. One class consists of 
men, of a really liberal spirit, who bend to 
a necessity of situation in labouring to 
place by degrees, political and social insti- 
tutions in harmony with their sentiments 
and manners. But the others, not content 
with returning to the former intrenchments 
of States and Churches, make openly a 
profession of atheism, and demand nothing 
less than community of property. They 
reckon numerous adepts among the work- 
ing classes of the cities, exclusive of those 
whom they find among the students at the 
universities. 

It has been remarked, that students and 
workmen form, in Germany, a sort of 
nomadic population, more exposed than 
any of the other classes, to communistic 
and atheistic propagandism. Students, in 
their great literary centres, being no longer 
restrained by the salutary influence of the 
domestic hearth, being almost exclusively 
among themselves in a somewhat factitious 
atmosphere, and ‘feeding on theories that 
are rather fantastical, must offer, as we 
conceive, an easy prey to the missionaries 
of these Socialistic schools. Just so the 
mechanics, making their tour of Germany, 
the facility of which has been increased by 
the railroads, find in every city their place 
of meeting, their auberge—and in these 
houses they communicate to one another 
their pestiferous ideas. Witnesses, worthy 
of credit, relate that some of these me- 
chanics have astonished them by the kind 
and character of their conversation. They 
are apprentices to philosophy, at the same 
time pursuing their accustomed handicraft. 
They speak the language of Hegel quite 
fluently, expatiate on the principle of the 
absolute, and shoot away beyond sight into 
the regions of abstraction. 

The leaders of these operatives have 
followed a skilful and somewhat Jesuitical 
course in their modes of proselyting. 


*Our respected Correspondent will readily 
comprehend our motives for availing ourselves 
of the permission, which he gives in his Post- 
script, to “judge whether it is advisable or not, 
to reproduce exactly the abominable sentiments 
expressed by Proudhon.” We have sometimes 
read, and sometimes heard, sentiments which 
we considered shockingly impious. But we 
consider the worst and that we ever 
met with, moderate and decent, compared with 
the blasphemies of Proudhon, and of some of the 
German infidels, quoted _by our Correspondent 
afterward. It is with considerable hesitation, 
that we venture to lay before our readers a few 
of the least r ive of the horrid sentiments of 
these wretched men, whose * mouths, filled with 
blasphemies,” seem like fissures opened into the 
“ it,” which arise the smoke 
of hell, and the howlings of the damned.—{ Ed, | 


Before the concession of political rights in 
Germany, they had established associations, 
in @ppearanice very harmless and innocent ; 
hefe, a reading-room; there, gymnastic 
exercises; further on, singing-meetings, 
and so forth. But the work of proselyting 
was not, for all that, the less active. At 
the side of public assemblages, there ex- 
isted secret affiliations, and it is affirmed 
that the first question addressed to a can- 
didate was this: “Do you still believe in 
a God?’ If he replied affirmatively, or 
that he felt some hesitation, his admission 
was postponed. They did not abandon 
the neophyte, however; some more ad- 
vanced companions had charge of his con- 
version, and endeavoured to lead him 
gradually to a more open’ profession of 
atheism. 

At present, the heralds of atheism and 
communism no longer need concealment. 
William Marr, (the same who figured in 
the Canton de Vaud, and was banished 
from it,) recently elected a representative 
of the people, for Hamburg, his native city, 
by a very strong majority, made a mission- 
ary tour to Lubeck, and through the whole 
north of Germany. Here are three or four 
of his most accredited maxims: “ Faith in 
a personal and living God is the origin, the 
fundamental cause, of our wretched social 
condition. As long as mankind shall ad- 
here, were it but by a hair, to the notion of 
a heaven, they can expect no happiness 
on earth. Christianity, and the order of 
things consequent upon it, are the corrosive 
cankers of society. God has need of 
man, but man has no need of God.” 

They also sing, through the streets of 
Hamburg, and other cities of Germany, 
verses [most shockingly blasphemous. ] 


* * * * 


Journals and pamphlets are employed to 
propagate these impieties. It would be 
unjust to suppose that they obtain much 
influence in the literary world, among pro- 
fessors and men of science. ‘These men 
attack certain dogmas, rather than the prin- 
ciple itself of all religion. Nevertheless, 
some writers, who take with the public, 
Messrs. Feuerbach, Stirner, Charles Griin, 
Arnold Ruge, and poets of some reputa- 
tion, Herwegh, Freiligratte, announce that 
the only religion of the future will be hu- 
manism, or the worship of man, self-viewed 
as the only and true God of creation. 

In brief, atheism, with which, ordinarily, 
a socialist or communist system is united, 
has obtained prodigious influence in Ger- 
many. Itdescended from the upper classes; 
it is developed and propagated among the 
lower: it is extending its conquests with 
giant-stride. Hegel gave the impulse, but 
he is now left behind, and very far behind. 
They borrow from the philosopher his for- 
mulas and his phraseology; but they use 
them to batter into ruins even what he had 
respected. 

Moreover, Mr. Charles Grin, the Ger- 
man humanist, in his book on the social 
movement in France and Belgium, shows 
himself to be considerably dissatisfied with 
the French Socialists. He deems them 
far behind, and much inferior to his own 
compatriots. Our Socialists speak of 
Christianity with veneration. They are 
unacquainted with Hegel, they do not de- 
claim against the public belief, and are 
very cool concerning the theory of human- 
ism. Mr. Charles Griin is quite afflicted 
on this account. 

Alas! he ought to be only too well satis- 
fied with us, and the religious appearances 
with which our Socialists trim themselves, 
may perhaps cover a state of mind but lit- 
tle better than that of Germany. Whither 
are we going? What will become of the 
Church? What will become of the State? 
God knows. Weare in his hands; this 
should satisfy us. * 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SUPPRESSED BOOK. 


Mr. Editor—In your notice of this 
little work, you ask—“Is not St. Au- 
gustine a true missionary field?”’ It is 
so. Missionary enterprise alone can 


sustain Protestantism there, unless in- | 


deed, the republication of the suppress- 
ed book should, in the course of its cir- 
culation, awaken a public interest that 
shall defeat the efforts of the priests to 
get money out of the public treasury. 
This object, together with the mainten- 
ance of the rights of the freedom of 
the press, the work is designed to ac- 
complish, and the features of American 
Popery have been so drawn in the sup- 
plementary part of that book—a sketch 
too, actual observation—that in the 
language of the Episcopal Recorder in 
a notice of the bobok—“the suppressing, 
as well-as persecuting spirit of Popery, 
under the influence of foreign priests is 
fearfully manifest.”’ 

The despotic features of American 
Popery are “showed up” and illustra- 
ted by facts that must open the eyes, 
and impress the minds of all who read; 
and it is no unfavourable symptom of 
the good effects of the book, that Irish 
Catholics have read it with the greatest 
avidity. Ina family of this city a girl, 
late on Saturday night, on the first ap- 
pearance of this book, got hold of it, 
and sat up till she read it through, and 
then desired one, which she has put into 
the hands of her people! She is an 
interesting Irish Catholic. 

It is the author’s impression, as will 
appear on reading the book, that a deep 
game of priestly suppressing power is 
being played by the foreign priests at 
St. Augustine, the developments of 
which he traces. The aim of the 
movement he supposes to be the sup- 
pression of Protestant influence and in- 
stitutions in East Florida, and Southern 
Georgia. The suppression of his book, 
and the violence and outrage upon 
himself; a quarrel of the ruling priest 
with the Episcopal Church in St. Au- 
gustine; the menaces of violence 
against the Methodist preacher there, 
Popish pictures and Jesuitical tricks, the 
plan to “ raise the wind”’ by pulling at 
the pocket nerves of government till its 
treasury furnishes the means of found- 


ing a convent or raising a monastery— | 
he regards as movements in the game. 
It may be inferred, that should the’ 
priest at Washington be defeated in his 
efforts to get money there, the natu- 
ral course and tendency of things in St. 
Augustine will starve them out, aral 
open the way for Protestant influence 
there. A 


For the Presbyterian. 


A COLLEGE IN LIBERIA. 


Those who have watched the progress. 
of the Colonization Society from its origin, 
and have by their influence and their pe- 
cuniary contributions aided the good cause, 
must feel a peculiar pleasure in seeing 
that at last their exertions have, by the 
blessing of Providence, been crowned with 
complete success. Not only have they 
been successful in planting a colony of 
willing emigrants on the western coast of 
Africa, but they have been permitted to 
see that colony become a free Republic, and 
take a station among the independent na- 
tions of the earth. The friends of this 
benevolent enterprise have also the satis- 
faction of knowing that a more religious, 
sober, orderly, and law-obeying people 
cannot be found upon earth. They have 
passed through the revolution by which 
they arose from a dependent colony to that 
of an independent nation, and formed and 
adopted a free, republican constitution, 
with the most perfect order. And, indeed, 
all their proceedings have been marked 
with a wisdom and sobriety which, while 
it has gratified the impartial spectator, has 
filled him -with astonishment. He must 
be blind, indeed, who does “not see the 
hand of God in all this. The recognition 
of the Republic of Liberia, by two of the 
most powerful and refined nations on the 
globe, is an event which should call forth 
devout acknowledgment of the kind inter- 
position of Providence, in behalf of this 
remarkable community. When we reflect, 
that those who now govern this Republic 
with so much wisdom and energy were 
born in slavery, and spent a part of their 
lives in that degraded condition, we are 
filled with joy and gratitude at the good- 
ness of God, who has crowned the labours 
of his unworthy servants with such extra- 
ordinary success. When the future his- 
torian shall record all the remarkable revo- 
lutions and transactions of this age, he will 
find no achievement more worthy of being 
exhibited in bold relief, than the establish- 
ment of this colony in Africa by a private 
Society, without the aid of government. 
Liberia is as well supplied with common 
schools, and as large a population of her 
children attend school, as in most parts of 
the United States. But as she will now 
stand in need of men qualified to be legis- 
lators, judges, ministers, physicians, law- 
yers, &c. it will be necessary, in order to 
meet the exigency, to have schools of a 
higher order, for the education of her sons. 
Some twelve or fifteen years past, a scheme 
of a college in Liberia was originated in 
the city of New York, by the Young Men’s 
Colonization Society, and a handsome do- 
nation was promised by an _ individual 
friendly to the cause. The enterprise was 
then judged to be premature, and was 
dropped. But again this subject has been 
brought up by the Synod of North Caro- 
lina, from which body an overture on the 
subject of a college in Liberia, will be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly in May 
next. The object is highly important, and 
the proposal seasonable. But it ought to 
be remembered that Liberia is now an in- 
dependent state, and that colleges can be 
established only by her legislature. No 
doubt, however, she would gladly avail 
herself of any funds which might be sent 
from this country for the support of a state- 
college ; or would readily grant an ample 
charter for such an institution, if the enter- 


| prise should be undertaken by individuals 


in the Republic. 

The question, however, arises, whether 
Liberia is‘ yet ripe for an institution of 
learning of the highest class. It has been 
the common error in our new States, to 
attempt the establishment of colleges before 
that of classicalschools. That which seems 
to be first needed in that infant country is 
a High School, in which the ancient lan- 
guages, a course of mathematics and phi- 
losophy, with English grammar and geo- 
graphy, might be taught. Indeed, several 
academies of this kind might now be ad- 
vantageously instituted in different parts 
of the Republic. The Episcopal Metho- 
dists have had an institution of this de- 
scription at Monrovia for some years; but 
of its success we are not informed. If the 
Presbyterians—who are, as yet, few in 
number—would establish a good classical 
school at Monrovia, it would be better than 
aiming to erect a college, which, if under- 
taken, would probably fail. Such a school 
as has been just mentioned, could imme- 
diately be carried into effect with a moder- 
ate supply of funds, as we have a man in 
that place, who, by his learning, is quali- 
fied to superintend such an institution; and 
it is understood that he is very desirous to 
engage in such an enterprise ; and the ob- 
ject is received favourably by our Commit- 
tee of Foreign Missions. 

What is especially needed at first isa sup- 
ply of suitable classical and scientific books, 
together with a cheap mathematical and 
philosophical apparatus. If these were 
furnished by some benevolent individuals, 
such an institution as has been described 
might go at once into operation, as our 
missionary, Mr. Ellis, is very desirous of 
engaging in the enterprise. 

Who will have the honour of giving the 
necessary books and apparatus, for a high 
school at Monrovia?’ The Liberians would 
celebrate the name of such a benefactor for 
ages to come. - 

Such a school would, in our opinion, 
before many years had elapsed, grow up 
into a college. No doubt, the most suc- 


cessful academy in that Republic will be 
the germ of their first college. The child 
‘must become a boy before he becomes a 
man. With good literary institutions, this 
extraordinary little Republic will probably 
grow and increase, until it shall be one of 
the most delightful countries in the world. 


A, A. 
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New York Coloured Orphan 
Asylum. 


The undersigned desire to call the 
attention of the public to the twelfth 
annual report of this Institution, just 
published. No one can read this in- 
teresting story of the benefits bestowed 
upon these helpless children, without 
feelings of strong approbation of the 
management of charity, and of gratified 
benevolence, in the happy condition of 
the subjects of its charge. The good 
effects of their physical training may 
be seen at a glance by every transient 
visitor at the Asylum, and their intel- 
lectual improvement by those who ex- 
amine the school-rooms. But the pure 
morality and happy religious influence 
are better learned from the history of 
individuals. The last report gives a 
description of some of the parting hours 
ofa few of the children, who, during 
the past year, have been removed to a 
better world, which must touch the 
heart of every Christian and philan- 
thropist. 

Our habits and institutions have made 
the difference of colour created by God 
a line of separation, and these little 
orphans are almost as strangers in a 
strange land among us. If we desire 
to obey the commands and to imitate 
the example of Him who sheds the 
dews of his blessing on every land, and 
hath declared Himself the Preserver of 
the fatherless and the stranger, shall we 
not give our aid to thischarity? ‘There 
are at present nearly one hundred and 
| fifty children gathered into the Asylum, 
clothed, fed, and educated with all the 
advantages that experience and devoted 
care can give; at an expense regulated 
by the most conscientious economy. 
But the donations received during the 
past year have amounted to about one > 
thousand dollars less than the year 
previous, while the necessary improve- 
ments and repairs have much increased 
the expenses. A great loss has likewise 
been sustained by the sale of twenty 
lots adjoining their building on the Fifth 
Avenue, not only from expenses in- 
curred enclosing and improving the 
same, but also in being thus deprived 
of a valuable vegetable garden and 
healthful play-ground for the children. 
The friends of the Institution have been 
making efforts to re-purchase four of the 
lots, and it is hoped that this exhibition 
of the wants of the Managers may in- 
duce benevolent individuals to forward 
additional contributions to R. J. Mur- 
ray, No. 96 Fourteenth street; Hussey 
& Murray, 62 South street; William 
Fellatt, 95 East Broadway; J. B. Col- 
lins, 415 Broome street; A. P. Halsey, 
550 Greenwich street, New York. 


J. W. Alexander, T. Frelinghuysen, 
Wm. H. Aspinwall, 8. 8. Howland, 


J, Boorman, C. V. 8. Roosevelt. 
T. House Taylor, Rector of Grace Church. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Some months since the Board had 
come to the conclusion that the increas- 
ing demands for the Bible, both in our 
own and in foreign countries, and the 
present inability of the Society to meet 
those demands, rendered it an imperative 
duty to procure the aid of a third Secre- 
tary. After the mature deliberation of 
a committee appointed to seek for such 
an additional officer, the name of the 
Rev. Samuel Irenzeus Prime, long con- 
nected with the New York Observer, 
was presented, and unanimously ac- 
cepted. - The appointment was made 
on the 4th of January last, five days 
previous to the death of Dr. Levings, 
This statement as to dates, will correct 
the impression of some, that the new 
Secretary is appointed in place of the 
deceased. A successor to Dr. Levings, 
of the same denomination, will proba- 
bly be appointed at the next meeting of 
the Board, or soon 4fter. 


LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE.—Since the 
appointment of Mr. Prime as Secretary, 
he has sent the following letter to the 
Board, which will show the views with 
which he enters on his new and impor- 
tant work : 

New York, Jan. 10th, 1849. 

Gentlemen—The notice of my ap- 
pointment as one of the secretaries of 
your Society, received a few days since, 
has awakenéd conflicting emotions in 
my mind which I cannot readily ex- 
press. The greatness of the work in 
which you are engaged, the responsi- 
bility of the trust you would commit to 
my hands, and a sense of my own in- 
sufficiency combine to prevent me from 
contemplating its duties with that satis- 
faction which_I should feel, were the 
proportion more nearly equal between 
the service and the servant. But the 
Bible has in itself the promises great 
and precious, which must be my reli- 
ance when I cast myself on your con- 
fidence, and the grace of Him, without 
whom the help of man is vain. 

From early youth this cause has had 
so strong a hold upon my affections, that 
I feel as one who now gives his hand to 
a work that has long engaged his heart; 
and this attachment must serve in part 
at least as a substitute for that ability 
which the cause so eminently deserves. 

_ I may have mistaken the general sen- 
timent of the Christian people of this 
country, but it has appeared to me that 
they seem to regard the Bible cause so 
important and excellent and all-com- 
manding in its claims, that it may safel 
be left to take care of itself. Hence it 
fails to receive the vigorous and active 
support of those who regard themselves 
as its undoubted friends. The value of 
the Bible is so freely admitted, and the 
importance of its universal dissemina- 
tion so obvious, that no one supposes 
there can be any want of means to 
spread it abroad. Thus the necessity 
and magnitude of the work, while com- 
mending itself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God, are the ob- 
stacles in its path. If energy and zeal 
in any degree proportioned to the cause 
and field were brought to bear upon 
this work, we might reasonably expect 
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‘that the resources of the Society: would 
be vastly nnd immediately 


| 
torial possessions a p Sug- 
consideration 

iid ti this ‘Cause, appealing to the pa- 
triotiomofevery citizen, as well as to the 
sligious principle of the Christian. And 
lieving, as we do, that the only per- 
manent basis of free institutions is to be 
found in the Bible, the friends of liberty 
will behold the nations of Europe at this 
moment at the crisis ia their history, 
‘when... the mightiest efforts that are 


see will not be too great for the 


@émand that is made for the word of 
- The field is the world, and that 
_ is just how ploughed and ready for 
the seed. 


At such a moment in the progress of 
time and’ évents, the providence and 
grace of God invite us to put forth all 
the means at our command to supply 

destitute iti our own land, and other 
with the bread of life. 

Itie-an honour of which 1 feel myself 
very unworthy, to be permitted to share 
in‘such a service ; bat while I continue 
ity the position to which your voice, and, 
I trust, the.voice of Providence have 
@alled me; it will‘be my highest plea- 
sure to study and promote the blessed 
objects in which this venerable Institu- 
tion has been so long and so nobly en- 
gaged. With great respect, I am, gen- 
tlemen, your obedient servant, 

. Samvex I, Pare. 
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MINISTER'S SABBATHS. 

» With all the: acknowledged evils of 
astination, there is this advantage 


“which -sometimes attends it, that what 


‘we defer doing is in the. meantime 
better done by another. I felt this 
satisfaction iu reading an article copied 
into a late number of the Presbyterian, 
on a subject which has been on my 
tablets a long time, and which I am 
convinced demands serious considera- 
tion—the importance of the observance 
of the sacred rest by ministers. Per- 
mit me to add a few hints to those sug- 
gested by the writer referred to. 

1. If a minister employs himself on 
the Lord’s day, in his pulpit prepara- 
tions, he debars his family from the 
benefit of his presence, guidance, and 
control, in keeping “ the Sabbath of our 
dwellings.” He cannot imitate the ex- 
ample of such laborious ministers as 
Philip Henry, who, says his biographer, 
“whatever were the circumstances of 
his public opportunities, his family re- 
ligion on that day was the same,”’ only 
he “was larger in exposition and prayer 
on Sabbath mornings than on other 
days,’”’ and besides his regular psalms 
at morning and evening worship, sang 
on that day with the family after din- 
ner and supper. in the evening he 
examined his children and servants in 
the Catechism, and the day’s sermons. 

2, Perhaps some of us may be profited 
by the point in the anecdote of the Rev. 
R. Rogers, in Brooks’s Lives of the Pu- 
ritans—“ That having been long trou-. 
bled, he set apart a day to seek of God 
why he so often hid his face from him. 
After three hours spent upon his knees, 
he came down cheerful ; saying, he had 
found it; | 
Ais sermon, instead of praying with his 
family on the morning of the Lord’s 
day, he had neglected that duty, and 
left it to his wife.”’ | 

$. The example of a minister em- 

loying himself with pen and ink, or 

urried in the last details of preparation 
for the pulpit, is unfavourable to the 
preparation of his household on their 
part. What father and husband does 
in his way, children and wife may feel 
justified in doing in their way. 

4. The minister needs the Lord’s 
day for his own spiritual benefit. If 
he is busy in preparing for others, he is 
liable to neglect himself. He needs the 


_. devotional, personal application of the 


truth to his own heart. If he must use 
his sermons before he delivers them, let 
it be after he has fully prepared them 
through the week, in meditating upon 
them with‘direct reference to himself as 
the one addressed. | 
5. By finishing his preparations be- 
fore the Sabbath, the minister secures 
that composure of mind which is so ne- 
cesssary to a profitable use of the holy 
rest. hatever is left undone—though 
it be only the last touches, or the final 
reading or rehearsal—it is so much 
« work,’’ and mechanical work, too, un- 
ess the heart is in a very uncommon 
state of devotion. | 
6. It becomes ministers to reflect 
whether the intervals of the Lord’s day 
may be properly given to critical stu- 
dies, or any other reading than such as 
is most directly calculated to promote 
their own personal piety. Study is the 
work of the six days. The relaxation 
of the seventh should be entire from 
such application. The Bible and the 
Psalm ars are the best Sabbath vo- 
lumes for the pastor, even in his study. 
Let the religious paper, review, pam- 
hlet, or new book, be reserved for the 
eisure moments of the rest of the week. 
7. Would not a minister who should 
take the course here recommended, be 
likely to gain in fervour, sincerity, and 


‘ unctien, all that he may imagine to be 


lost in manner, rhetoric, or primness? 
But need he abate any thing, even of 
the proper preparation for his public 
appearance, if he would so arrange his 
time as to have no necessity to trespass 
on the Lord’s day? 
-g. Let a pastor, like all other scholars, 


make Saturday his holiday, and Sun-/| 


day’s work will be light, and he will be 
fresh on Monday. ‘The secret of lazy 
Mondays is the hurry of the two pre- 
ceding days. _ J. 


Condition of the Roman Catholic 
The papers from the south of Ireland brin 
most afflicting accounts of privations suffere 
by Roman Catholic clergymen. There is 
a large number of dioceses in the county 
Cork that cannot be -filled up, owing to the 
utter absence of any kind of provision for 
the subsistence of oe a of the Ro- 
mish persuasion. The Limerick R 4 
otig Other facts, states that one Roman 
Catho ic clergyman has had no better fare 
for some time past than a boiled parsnip; 


and. itis stated by the Kerry Examiner, 
that several, even of the h priests, have 
already a or must soon abandon, 


their parishes, as, did they remain 


in them, 
they must literally starve. 


“ 


-LATE FOREICN ITEMS. 
 Bisnoprs’ Pataces.—Great things were 
expected inthe way of reform and retrench- 
ment fromthe Ecclesiastical Commissioners : 


how these « tions have been fulfilled, 
tet the following amounts, of which the 
Commission has authorized the expenditure 
on episcopal residences, show : 
Palace at Ri ss - £13,689 

of Gloucester -f - - 11,000 
Alteration ofhouse forhim 11,897 
Purchase of estate and house for Bishop 

of Lincoln - - - $9,406 
Alteration of house forhim 18,302 
Purchase of estate and house for the 

Bishop of Rochester - = 25,557 
Alteration of residence of Bishop of 

Worcester - - 7,000 
Alteration of residence of Bishop of 

Oxford - - - - 6,469 


Anecpots or Cuatmers.— When George 
IV. was in Edinburgh, whither Wilkie and 
Collins went, Dr. Chalmers was asked by 
Wilkie whether Principal Baird would 
“wary before the King! Now, Principal 

ird had a sad habit of crying in the pul- 

it. “ Why,”’ says Chalmers, “if he does, 
it will be George Baird to George Rex 
eeting.”” [The Scotch for weeping. 
of Collins, the Artist. 


INTERVENTION IN AID OF THE PoPE.— 
The National of Monday, quotes letters of 


dence, which throw a new light on the 
affairs of Rome. The Sardinian Govern- 
ment has energetically protested against the 
intervention of the Court of Spain, alleging 
that it.is to the Italian Catholic princes that it 

to intervene in the Roman question. 
The King of Sardinia proffers his pacific 
mediation, and, if necessary, his armed me- 
diation to take away from all non-Italian 
courts all pretext of intervention. But the 
question is much embarrassed by the Pope, 
who, far from accepting the proffered assis- 
tance of the King of Sardinia, not having 
much confidence in the efficiency of Spanish 
intervention, has demanded that of Austria. 
This determination has called forth stron 
remonstrances both from the Sardinian iad 
French ambassadors. 


An Eminent Pusiisuer.—We sincerely 
a to announce the death of Robert Ca- 
dell, Esq. the eminent publisher, which took 


| place at Ratho-house, on, Saturday, at half- 


past three o’clock. Mr. Cadell has for a 
very long period carried on the business of 
a publisher in this city ; first as a partner in 
the well-kown firm of Constable & Co. and 
and subsequently by himself. He was a 
eng of the highest integrity and 

onour in his profession, and a most pa- 
triotic and public-spirited citizen. His va- 
rious connexions with the affairs and publi- 


conduct +o the illustrious Baronet and his 
family, joined to his enterprise and skill, 
have associated his name with the literary 
history of our country.—Edinburgh Even- 
ing Courant. 


Tue Brain Overtaxep.—An elaborate 
and able paper on the affection of the brain, 
as the result of overtaxing the brain and 
nervous system, and occuring in persons 
subject to great anxiety and distress of mind, 
has been recently read to the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Society of Brighton, by Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, who was requested by an unani- 
mous.resolution, to publish the same in the 


Psychological Journal. 


.Fre,np PREACHING IN FRANCE IN THE 
Last Century.—Paul Rabaut preached in 
the open air, to congregations of the desert, 


his exhortations and prayers were accom- 
panied with such power and unction, that 
they drew tears from the eyes of all present. 
Picture to yourself the venerable pastor, in 
a pulpit fixed against a tree. Around him, 
seated on the wild herbage, are people who 
have come, perhaps, eight or ten leagues 
to hear him; men, women, and children, 
encountering the rays of a scorching sun, 
or the inclemency ‘of a severe winter, in 
order to participate in these pious exercises. 
Sentinels are stationed on the heights to 
give the alarm in case the king’s soldiers 
should approach. 


Mr. Hartiey the ma- 
jority of our readers, the announcement 
that Mr. Hartley Coleridge, eldest son of 
the author of the Ancient Mariner, died 
some days ago, after a few weeks’ illness, 
in the retirement of the Lake country— 
will convey little beyond the mere fact; 
since so sparing, and already so distant, 
were his appearances as a literary man, 
that his genius can hardly be said to have 
yet made any impression on the general 
public. But some will, with us, regret that 
such genius should be extinguished when it 
had so insufficiently vindicated itself. Mr. 
Coleridge’s Biographia Borealis, Worthies 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire—considered 
apart from the special local interest which 
it possesses, is one among the most de- 
lightful of modern books; full of rich 
thought, subtle fancy, and measured elo- 
quence; a work certain to re-appear and 
take its fit place in our libraries. The 
volume of poems published many years ago 
by Mr. Coleridge contained specimens of 
no common mintage. The Nautilus is a 
lyric worthy of his father’s son. The Son- 
nets, again, are noticeable for peculiar deli- 
cacy or boldness; and some among them 
exhibit an attractive combination of music 
and high verbal finish which is not easy to 
produce in this very difficult form of com- 
position. We are glad to know that he had 
been some time engaged in the composition 
of a series of prose essays for Mr. Moxon, 
and that these will shortly be published. 


Meavx, 2 small town near Paris, is the 
place where the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion were first preached. A few learned 
and courageous men—Lefévre, d’Etaples, 
Farel, and others—having had their eyes 
opened to the dangerous errors of the Ro- 
mish Church, and having found in the 
reading of the Bible the sacred promise of 
justification by faith, went to Meaux, where 
they were at first protected by the Bishop 
Brigonnet. ‘This was in 1521, four years 
after Luther had put forth his theses at 
W ittemberg. 


- Suppen Deatu or THE Rev. WILLIAM 


Smart or LintirHcow.—We regret to an- 
nounce the death of the Rev. William 
Smart, of Linlithgow, United Presbyterian 
minister there, who has been removed in 
the midst of his usefulness, and in circum- 
stances peculiarly striking. Mr. Smart 
reached in his own church on Sabbath 
ast. Inthe evening he left his house in 
apparently perfect &eath, to go to the Inde- 
pendent Church (Rev. Mr. Knowles’s,) in 
which he was to preach a sermon, the 
second of a series of discourses by minis- 
ters of different denominations. When 
within a few yards of the church, Mr. 
‘Smart was observed to stagger suddenly, 
and fall. In a few seconds he arose, and 
staggering forward a few paces, again fell. 
In a state of unconsciousness, he was in- 
stantly conveyed into the vestry, where 
medical aid was promptly obtained, but it 
was of no avail. After breathing heavily 
for a few minutes, he expired. The effect 


roduced upon the large audience assem- 
bled was astounding. It is remarkable, 


Turin, which it says are worthy of confi- 


eations of Sir Walter Scott, and his. upright 


— 


he died, Mr. Smart preached to his congre- 
from these words—*“Lord, now 

‘thou thy servant depart in peace ac- 
cording to thy word, for mine eyes have 
seen thy salvation.’’ He was in the prime 
of life, and leaves a widow and several young 
children, and a much attached congregation, 
to deplore his. and ted death. 
We may add, that his father died a good 
number of years ago in the same manner, 


‘but at a much more advanced period of life. 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 

Sin, like the ivy in old walls, will 
never be gotten out till the walls be 
pulled down, and it is then pulled up 
by the roots. This cure Christ will 

rform in a moment upon our disso- 

ution.— Flavel. 

It was a high expression of an af- 
flicted father, whom God comforted, 
just upon the death of his dear and 
only son, with some clearer manifesta- 
tions of his love than_usual: “O might 
I but have such consolations as these, I 
could be willing, were it possible; to 
lay an only son in the grave every day 
1 have to live in the world:’’—Jdid. 

Joannes Mollins was observed to go 
often alone, and to weep bitterly. Being 
pressed by a friend as to the cause of 
his troubles: “0,” said he, “it grieves 
me that 1 cannot bring this heart of 
mine to love Jesus Christ more fer- 
vently.”’ 

Build your nest upon no tree here, 
for you see God has sold the forest to 
Death, and every tree on which we 
would rest is ready to be cut down, to 
the end that we may flee and mount 
up, and build upon the rock, and dwell 
in the holes of the rock.— Rutherford. 

As one views the ocean, though he 
cannot see its bounds or bottom, yet he 
sees so much as-to know that this vast 
collection of water is far greater than 
what is within the compass of his sight; 
so, though we cannot understand all 
the depths of that immense wisdom 
which ordered the way of our salvation, 
yet we may discover so much as to 
know, with the apostle, that “it passes 
knowledge.”’ 

“ Want of point” is taken from the 
Scriptures, when you come to the 
Lord; and what was water, becomes 
wine. Read all the prophetic books, 
and finding no Christ, all is tasteless 
and puerile; understand Christ there, 
not only what you read is wine, but 
it even inebriates.—.7ugustine. 

Let sophistry invade, let falsehood 
assail, and impudence deny, there 
are facts in Christianity, like land 
marks, to direct us through the trou- 
bled sea of controversy, conspicuous 
and unremoved. The promises and 
practical remarks occurring amid the 
sublime symbols of the apocalypse, 
are like spots of verdure amid the rocky 
features of some towering mountain. 

I, for my part, after a long and (as I 
verily hope and believe) impartial 
search of the true way of eternal hap- 
piness, do profess plainly that I cannot 
find any rest for the sole of my feet 
but upon this rock—the Scriptures. I 
see plainly with my own eyes, coun- 
cils against councils—some fathers 
against others, and the same fathers 
against themselves—a combat of the 
fathers against the fathers of another 


age—ihe Church of one age against the | 


Church of anotherage.— Chillingworth. 
The old and new Testaments are an 
inseparable whole. They are like the 
cherubims above the ark which faced 
each other; one casts light on the other, 
and by means of one we understand the 
other.—Savonarola. 

Indited, as the Scriptures undoubted- 
ly were, under the influence of Him 
to whom all hearts are known, and all 
secrets foreknown, they suit mankind 
in all situations; grateful as the manna 
which descended from above, and 
which conformed itself to every palate. 
The fairest productions of human art, 
after a few perusals, like gathered 
flowers, wither in our hands and lose 
their fragrancy; but these unfading 
plant§ of Paradise become, as we are 
accustomed to them, still more and 
more beautiful; their bloom appears to 
be daily heightened, fresh odours are 
emitted, and new sweets are extracted. 
He who hath once tasted their excel- 
lence will desire to taste yet again; and 
he who tastes them oftenest will relish 
them best.— Horne. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


DisTuRBANCE IN Cevton.—The dissatis- 
faction with the English Government in the 
Island of Ceylon, which showed itself in a 
late outbreak, and which was afterward 
supposed to be effectually quelled, has be- 
come somewhat formidable again. The 
London Standard has obtained intelligence, 
of a date as recent as December 13th, 
through the letter of “an officer of high 
standing in the Ceylon regiment of rifles,”’ 
which discloses a state of things that must 
be far from satisfactory to the powers that 
be. This gentleman writes as follows: 
“TI have just time to write a few lines to 
say I am preparing my small force of one 
hundred men to meet an attack of thau- 
sands of Kandians, as the country is again 
rising in rebellion. ‘The weakness of the 
Government measures, in the last insurrec- 
tion, has brought about a fearful crisis.””-— 
Boston Traveller. 


REFORMATION IN LAPLAND.—Accounts 
from Norway, says the Evangelical Chris- 
tendom, (England,) for January, state that 
there is an extensive religious movement 
among the supine and vice-sunken Lap- 
landers. The revival commenced on the 
Swedish frontier with the labours of Swed- 
ish missionaries. 


Tuer Brste 1v Rome,—The New York 
Commercial Advertiser says that a letter re- 
cently received from Rome states that the 
New Testament is now freely circulated in 
Rome; and indeed, in debate it is often 
quoted. 3 


Stave Trape.—There has been an 
alarming increase in the African slave trade 
during the year 1848. A small English 
steamer called the Grappler, of only 220 
horse power, captured nearly twenty slavers, 
and rescued three thousand slaves, in a few 
months. Numbers. of slaves are sometimes 
killed by the shots fired by the English 
cruisers in arresting the progress of slave 
ships. In one case nine slaves were found 
to have-been killed in this way. The 
Edinburgh Review condemns the mainten- 
ance of a squadron on the coast of Africa, 
by the British Government, for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, as having pro- 
duced “no ascertainable results except the 
loss of officers and men, the interruption 
of the commerce of the world, the suspicion 


that on the afternoon of the day on which 


RUE 


New York by the Pope—the ez-Pope, shall 
we call him?—in exchange for a set of the 
“ Natural History”’ transmitted to his Holi- 
ness last year. . There are three medals of 
gold, one of silver, and two of bronze; and 
four portfolios of engravings, the first com- 


the fourth 52; in all 226 engravings. 


Pennsytvania Hospitat ror THE IN- 
SANE.— We have received the report of this 
Institution for the year 1848. From it we 
learn that during the year, 216 patients have 
been admitted, and 203 have been dis- 
charged or died; leaving 200 under care at 
the close of the year. This is as large a 
number as the Institution can accommodate 
at present. Of the patients discharged, 120 
were reported cured; 23 much improved; 
24 improved; 19 stationary, and 17 died. 
An increase of the wards for female patients 
is urgently recommended. The report con- 
tains much that is interesting to all friends 
of humanity. 


Moniricent.—The Rev. Charles Avery, 
of Allegheny city, has given a lot of ground 
on Liberty street, in that city, worth per- 
haps $2000, and has put under contract a 
building worth $10,000, for the benefit of 
the Coloured Wesleyan Methodists. 
building is intended to be used for a 
church, college, and primary school. 
school will be conducted on the most ap- 
proved systems. 


shall be taught. 


Documents or New Yorx.— 
The New York Legislature have determined 
to publish all the Colonial Documents of 
that State, procured by J. Romeyn Brod- 
head, Esq. from the State Paper Offices of 
England, Holland, and France. , 


Grcclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. W.T. Hamilton, D.D. of Mobile, Ala- 
bama, has received a unanimous call to the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Newark, New Jersey. Dr. 
Hamilton was once settled in Newark, and has many 
old friends in that city. The Central Church is a 
new one, and in part a colony from the Church of 
which Dr. Hamilton was pastor before he came 
South. It is not yet known whether he will accept 
the call or not. There are many things to be con- 
sidered on both sides of the question, as to whether 
he should remove North or not. We apprehend 
Dr. Hamilton will consider mainly his state of 
health. We should most deeply regret his removal 
from the South at any time, but especially now. 
He has laboured successfully and happily for some 
fifteen years in Mobile, and is so highly esteemed in 
the Sduth, for his talents and piety, that his removal 
would be a public loss to the Southern portion of the 
Church. May the great Head of the Church, who 
holdeth his ministers as stars in his right hand, di- 
rect in this instance, what shall be most for his glory. 
—New Orleans Observer. 

The Rev. James R. Baird has removed from 
Coates Tavern, York District, South Carolina, to 
Hoolka, Chickasaw county, Mississippi. 

The Rev. William H. Ruffner, son of Dr. Ruffner, 
has been elected Chaplain to the University for the 
two sessions succeeding the present, and has accept- 
ed the appointment. : 

On the 10th ult. the Rev. George W. Lane was 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Bethany, New York. He is the first pastor ever 
settled in that town, which is in the centre of West- 
ern New York, and has an existence of nearly fifty 

ears. 

" On Tuesday, the 13th inst. the Presbytery of 
Bedford ordained and installed the Rev. John P. 
Lundy pastor of the Presbyterian Church, at Sing 
Sing, New York. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. David Ingliss, of Bedford, from Jer. iii. 6. 
The constitutional questions were proposed and the 
ordaining prayer offered, by the moderator, the Rev. 
Mr. Livingston, of Carmel. to 
by the Rev. Mr. Green, of Sing Sing ; charge to the 
congregation by the Rev. Mr. Bryan, of Rye. Bene- 
diction by the pastor. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tue New says that Gene- 
ral Taylor has selected the Hon. John M. Clay- 
ton for Secretary of State, the Hon. George 
Evans, of Maine, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana, for Postmaster- 
General, Bailie Peyton for the War Department, 
and Thomas Butler King for the Navy. Another 
rumour is, that the Secretaryship of the Trea- 
sury will be given to the Hon. ‘Truman Smith, 
and that Mr. Crittenden has consented to be the 
Attorney General. 


CALIFORNIA.—The newspapers teem with 
letters from the attractive region; we could al- 
most fill our paper with the supplies brought to 
us in our pet sill but there isso much same- 
ness in them that when one is read there is 
little or nothing new to be gained by a resort to 
the others. In the Journal of Commerce, how- 
ever, we find the following report from a United 
States Surgeon in San Francisco, dated De- 
cember 25th. 

“T may as well give you in a word or twoa 
picture of the state of society among the miners. 
Murder and highway robbery are every day oc- 
currences. Many and many a poor fellow is 
waylaid, and his life taken without its ever 
being known to the world. It is a common 
thing to hear miners say, “‘ we have lost such a 
one; we donot know what has become of him;” 
and bodies are frequently found in the moun- 
tains half devoured by the wolves, and not re- 
cognizable. I have just returned from an in- 
quest that was held on a body found dead 
on the road to the fort. This is a commo, oc- 
currence here. Rarely a day passes that some 
one is not killed. A whole family, ten in num- 
ber, were murdered near here last week. ; 

The peeple here are taking steps to organize 
a government: they are neglected: there are 
no regular custom-house offices, and the receipts 
from customs are $20,000 a day. There are 
no post-office arrangements, and more letters 
are carried from the Sacramento to this place 
and Monterey, than there are on one-third the 
mail routes in the United States. There are no 
Courts, no laws, no protection to citizens, and 
there are thousands of citizens requiring pro- 
tection. There is no mint, and our gold goes 
to Valparaiso and Mazatlan for coinage, and is 
sold for $14 per ounce, and 6 per cent. is paid 


of coinage, &c.” 


GerMAN EmicraTion.—Throughout all Ger- 
many there exists an anxious desire to emigrate 
to America. Whole towns are on the move, 
and companies are every where organizing to 
emigrate, some of them with pastors and physi- 
cians. The capacity of our border States and 
new territories seem to astonish them, and when 
convinced of the reality, their minds turn at 
once to the practicability of reaching them.— 
Some effort appears to have been made to direct 
attention to Western Virginia. Ina recent letter 
Charles Andrew Geyer, who writes in behalf 
of a company of about one hundred families of 
respectable farmers and mechanics in the heart 
of Saxony, and a large number of single men, 
speaking of this and other companies, he vg, tom 
“T think I shall choose Western Virginia; but 
to turn the tide of emigration, the accounts 
must, at least, be as favourable as from Western 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Wisconsin. In the 
latter case I would take the lead with the first 
body; leave directions for a second; and after- 
wards send reports and statements, and the tide 
of Saxon emigration would/soon turn into West- 
ern Virginia, and the yet unimproved lands 
would soon be occupied. Great sums are now 
leaving the country for the United States; but 
seven weeks ago, two families left for Wiscon- 
sin with a capital of 150,000 Prussian thalers, 
ready money.” 


DeaTu Sickness on SuippoarD.—The 
British ship Lockwood, from Cork, arrived at 
Quarantine, New York, on Saturday, 17th inst. 
after a voyage of 50 days. Fourteen of her 
sengers have died, and eleven others are. sick. 
Five days previous, she spoke and supplied with 

rovisions a British ship from Cork for New 
York, whieh sailed four weeks previous to the 
sailing of the Lockwood with passengers, a 


po 


great many of whom were sick with the small 
x. A letter received at the Merchants’ Ex- 


ail | 


prising 66, the second 57, the third 51, and 


The 
The 


It is the infention of the. 
donor that the highest branches of education | T 


the pastor | 


to the Mexicans and Chillenos for the privilege ; 


or hatred excited against us ecg." 
foreign nations, and the aggravation 0 the | 
horrors of the slave trade.” 
Donation.—The Albany 
Evening Journal gives a catalogue ofthe | } 
medals and engravings sent to State of 


» Philadelphia, from the Delaware Break- 
water, states that British’ ship auras 


latin, assisted by the citizens of Lewestown were 
busily engaged in supp! sur- 


ork, 


palling: The Cambria was bound to New 
and no doubt is the vessel which was spoken by 


an extra from the Trum- 


Cotp Wintrer.—For the first time in five 
St. Lawrence river, opposite Quebec, 


Nearly all the great rivers of the country, we 
believe, have been frozen over this season, and 
one or two of them, the Susquehanna, for ex- 
ample, in a very unusual manner. 


New Yorx.—The Hon. Washington Hunt 
has been elected Comptroller of the State of 
New York, vice Millard Fillmore, resigned. 

Matapy.—The Uniontown Democrat 
of. Thursday, 15th inst. says the mysterious 
malady we have already referred to, continues 
to prevail in the north-eastern part of Fayette 
county; and in Tyrone township, where it first 
made its appearance and has proved most fatal, 
all business has been suspended. 


Present Poux’s RETIREMENT.—The Na- 


‘tional Intelligencer says, “President Polk in- 
tends 


vacate the Executive mansion on or 
about the Ist of March. He has engaged rooms 
at the Irving Hotel, where he will remain with 
his family until after the inauguration of Gen. 
aylor; after which they will take their de- 
parture from the city.” | 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.—Several specimens 
of American antiquities have recently arrived 
in New Orleans. They were discovered by an 
American traveller whilst exploring the coun 
of the Sierra Madre, near San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, and excavated from the ruins of an 
ancient city, the existence of which is wholly 
unknown to the present inhabitants, either by 
tradition or history. They comprise two idols 
and a sacrificial basin, hewn from solid blocks 
of concrete sandstone, and are now in the most 
perfect state of preservation. ‘T'hey were re- 
moved from the mountains on sleds, and then 
transported in canoes to a seaport and shipped. 


Gotp 1n New Jerssy:—The Rahway Re- 
publican announces the discovery of gold ore in 
that vicinity. It was found by Mr. David 
at two feet below the 
surface, while digging a hole in a springy piece 
of ground, at the foot of a hill, near his residence. 


FLoops 1n_ THE Ou10.—The principal over- 
flows in the Ohio during the last 34 years, have 
been as follows: In 1815, when the water rose 
58 feet above low water mark at Cincinnati; 
1832, water rising 61 feet 87-100ths; 1844, do. 
do. 50 feet; 1847, do. do. 61 feet 21-100ths; 
1848, do. do. 46 feet; 1849, do. do. 48 feet. The 
last two have occurred during the present win- 
ter. In the great flood of 1847, the river was 
five days above sixty feet; and after it had re- 
ceded below that measurement, it was for seven 
days above fifty feet. In the floods of 1832 and 
1847, steamboats passed down Front and Second 
streets, Cincinnati, the latter 750 feet from the 
ordinary bank of the Ohio. 


Tre Canapian Trapve.— The Canadian 
Parliament on the 3d inst. adopted a resolution 
declaring it “expedient to provide for the free 
admission of gfain and breadstuffs of all kinds, 
vegetables, fruits, seeds, animals, hides, wool, 
butter, cheese, tallow, horns, salted and fresh 
meats, ores of all kinds of metals, ashes, timber, 
staves, wood and lumber of all kinds, of the 

wth of the United States of America into 

anada, whenever similar articles, the produc- 
tion of Canada, shall be admitted without duty 


into the said United States. 


Loa or tae Streamer CA.irornia.—The 
United States mail steamer California, Captain 
Cleveland Forbes, sailed from New York (sea 
time) October 7th, at 6 50, P. M. came to an- 


-Ghor at Rio Janeiro November 2d, at 4, P. M. 


which place she left on the 26th, at noon; De- 
cember 22d, at 5, P. M. left Valparaiso and an- 
chored in Callao Roads December 27th, at 10, 
A. M, coaled and left Callao January 10th, at 
6 30, P. M. entered the harbour of Pa ta at 9, 
A. M. on the 13th; detained at Payta 24 hours; 
left Payta January 14th, at noon, and arrived at 
Panama on the 18th of January, at noon, having 
been detained twelve hours by hazy weather. 


A New Mope or Departure FOR CaLiror- 
nia.—The Boston Transcript says that one of 
the Lmscap cay by the Duxbury, which sailed 
last week for California, finding that an officer 
was on the wharf, on the watch for him, got a 
friend ft put him in a sugar box, which was 
nailed up and marked, “ Medicine: this side up 
with care,” and was in this way conveyed on 
boon in the face and eyes of the half frozen 
officer. 


Maine.—The sea coast of this State extends 
in a direct line over 221 miles, but following its 
indentations, the distance is increased to more 
than 600 miles. ‘There are scattered along its. 
coast, within a space of 130 miles east of Cape 
Elizabeth, about 1000 islands and islets—the 
largest of the first named being Mount Desert, 
whick’contains 60,000 acres. 


CounTING THE ELecroraL Votes. — The 
spectacle which was on the 14th inst. exhibited 
in the meeting of the two Houses of Congress, 
and before a crowded audience, .to count the 
Electoral Votes for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, was an august and 
imposing one. It was the result of the elec- 
tion, by a free people, of the Chief Magistrate 
of the Republic. ‘The proceeding was conduct- 
éd without violence. When the result was of- 
ficially announced-by the Vice-President of the 
United States, it was received in a respectful 
silence, without the slightest noise from the gal- 
leries, and without any outbreak of feeling. 
The whole scene was conducted in silence and 
in order.— Washington Union. 


Srartinc Earty.—On Monday afternoon, 
12th inst. Mr. Comstock, Conductor of the New 
Haven train, noticed a sprightly little boy of 
about five years old in the cars, who seemed to 
be without a protector. Before the train reached 
Greenwich he ascertained that the child’s name 
was Edward Hyer, that he lived in Murray 
street, in New York city, and that on his return 
from school, having taken a fancy to ride on the 
cars, he had left without any idea of where he 
was going. He was quite genteelly dressed, 
and seemed to enjoy his trip exceedingly. The 
New Haven Palladium of Tuesday, 13th inst. 
gives the rest of his adventure as follows: As 
it was impossible to send the pretty estray back 
to New York last night, Mr. Comstock took him 
in charge, and on their arrival here carried him 
to his lodgings at the Tontine, where he was 
kindly cared for by Mr. Hubbell, the clerk. 
Having been “ionized” for an hour or two by 


the lady guests of the establishment, he went to 


bed as composedly as he would have got into his 
own cot at home. After lying down, he re- 
peated of his own accord the infantile ‘prayer, 
“ Now. I lay me down to sleep,” and then 
dropped to sleep, wearied by his journey, but not 
at all embarrassed by his novel position. This 
morning Mr. Comstock carried the diminutive 
traveller back to New York, and doubtless re- 
turned him in safety to his friends. 


Tue Route To CALiFoRNiIA.—It is understood 
that a proposition will soon be submitted to the 
Senate by Jesse E. Dow and associates, to carry 
the United States mail, troops, munitions, &c. 
across from the Gulf to the Pacific, by the Te- 
huantepec route, over a plank road, for an an- 
nual sum of $250,000, the same compensation 
named in the Aspinwall bill for carrymg the 
same mails, troops, &c. over the Isthmus of 
Panama. The route proposed by Dow and 
Company is nearly an air-line route, from Port- 
land, in 
velled in eleven days. By this route Dow and 
Company contend, San Francisco, in California, 
is but sixteen days distant from Portland, in 
Maine. A line of railroad from the latter point 
to Pensacola is nearly completed. From Pensa- 
cola steamers can run to Huascoalco, in Mexico, 
the point on the Gulf where the Tehuantepec 
route over land commences, in a short time, it 
being some twelve hundred miles less than the 
run to C After crossing, on the plank 
road, from Huascoalco to Tehuantepec, or St. 
Jago, a town on the Pacific near by, you are 
some eleven hundred’ miles nearer San Fran- 


‘man informed the stranger of what was 


‘the water. 


aine, to the Pacific Ocean, to be tra-— 


cisco than you would be at Panama 
quently, about thousand three 


Company if thei ition should be 
tn that the ne of steamers noW run- 
Chagres should run to Huascoalco. 

For Ca.irornia.—The steamship Panama 
sailed from New York for San Prmisines ou 
Saturday, 17th inst. She took out about $30,000 
in specie, and about seventy passengers. | 


Suockxine.—The Missouri papers publish a 
story about a Mr. Weatherford, sheriff of Schuy- 
ler county, who attempted to defraud the State 
out of in the following manner. He gave 
the money to his wife and left home. At night 
a stranger applied for lodgings and was permit- 
ted to remain. Later in the night, three men, 
disguised as negroes, went to the house and de- 
manded admittance and the money. The wo- 
going on, 
who handed her a pistol with which she killed 
one man, he with another pistol killed a second, 
and the third decamped. Upon examination, it 
was found that the woman killed her own 
husband. 


An AgerraL Steamer.—A Mr. Robjohn, in 
New York, has invented an aerial steamer, 
which the New York Sun describes as follows: 
The model steamer was eleven and a half feet 
long, and twenty-five inches in diameter, with 
a saloon three feet by four inches. It is com- 

of two parts—the upper portion is the 
“float,” or “ balloon,” built in the form of a ci- 
gar; underneath this is the saloon or “ boat,” 


for conveying passengers, fuel, the- “steam en- 


gine,” &c. Between the float and saloon are 
two large propellers, something in the form of 
the wheel of a windmill. The two propellers 
are constructed so as to act upon the air in the 
same manner that a screw propeller acts upon 
The air propeller, like the water 
propeller, is driven by a steam engine. The 
weight of the aerial steamer is supported in the 
atmosphere by the buoyant power of hydrogen 
gas, with which the float is inflated. On being 
inflated and set in motion, the little steamer 
flew rapidly around the hall in every direction, 
as steered by the rudder. The rate of speed 
was fifty feet in five seconds. 


_ PopuLaTIoN aND Crops For 1848.—The 
following comparison of the estimates of the 
population and crops of the United States for 
1847 and ’48, is taken from the tables accom- 
panying the annual report of the Commissioner 
of Patents, submitted to Congress a few days 
since. It shows an increased yield of every 
article adapted to the sustenance of man or 
beast—and although the increase of our popu- 
lation is rapid—one million nearly in a single 
year—the increase of food is even greater. The 
population in 1840 was 17,069,453 : 


Estimated population, .746 400 . 21 686.000 

No. of bushels of wheat, 114.245,500 126,364,600 
ae pe barley, 5,619 950 6,222 050 
oats, 167,867 000 185.500 000 
rye, 29,222,700 32 952,000 
buckwheat, 11,673,500 12,538 000 
Indian corn, 539,350,000 5~8,150,000 
“ * potatoes, | 100 965 000 114 475 000 
** tons of hay, 19,819,900 15,735,000 
* tons of hemp, 27.750 20 
** pounds of tohacco, 220,164 000 218,909,000 
cotton, 041,500,000 1,066,000 000 


rice, 199,500 

It will be seen this table that the ag- 
gregate number of bushels of vegetable food 
raised in the United States exceeds one hun- 
dred and seventy millions—or in quarters—the 
mode of computation in England—about one 
hundred and thirty-four millions. 


EsTABLISHING A GOVERNMENT FOR THEM- 
SELVES.—The citizens of California, experienc- 
ing the inconveniences of being without a gov- 
ernment, are calling meetings to appoint dele- 
gates to a general convention, for the purpose of 
nominating a suitable candidate for Governor. 
pe say it is the duty, as well asthe privilege 
of all American citizens, when thrown up- 
on. their own resources, to adopt such measures 
for their own protection as comports with the 
constitution of the United States, and will best 
subserve the interests of the citizens of the terri- 
tory. The people of Oregon were compelled to 
resort to the same mode of procuring a govern- 
ment until the General Government provided 
them with one. 


American Linen.—A very liberal charter 
has lately been granted by the Kentucky Legis- 
lature, for the manufacture of linen at Mays- 
ville, with a capital of $200,000, in shares of 
$100 each, payable in calls of $10, not oftener 
than once in thirty days. The intention is to 
manufacture linen with hemp, though flax may 
be used. Mason county, in which Maysville is 
situated, is the first hemp-growing county in the 
State, having produced in some seasons 3000 
tons. The soil near Maysville, both in Ohio 
and Kentucky, is admirably adapted to flax, and 
if a demand existed for it, any quantity could be 
produced. The farmers in that section often 
grow flax for the seed, only cutting the straw 
with a scythe, which, after being threshed, is 
thrown away. 


A Carco ror Arrica.—The following shows 
the manner in which the efforts of philanthropists 
and Christians are counteracted :—“ Brig Mes- 
senger cleared on Thursday, from Boston, for 
Africa, with a cargo consisting in part of 37,000 
gallons of rum, 25,000 pounds of powder, &c.” 


IMPORTANT TO THE Press.—The New York 
Superior Court has decided that newspapers 
have the right to publish police and judicial re- 
ports, and that any true and fair report is not a 
libel. ‘This has heretofore been a disputed point. 
This decision also settles the question that if the 
facts contained in an article are true, it cannot 
be the subject of a libel suit. Fair criticisms 
are also declared to be privileged. 


Lanp Grants To States.—The aggregate 

amount of land heretofore granted to States by 
the General Government, is 20,625,006 acres; 
of which 10,807,958 acres were for common 
schools ; 828,950 for universities; 573,185 for 
seats of government, &c. and 8,474,473 for in- 
ternal improvements. These grants were all to 
the new States formed out of the national do- 
main. 
* EXTENSION OF THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RaitroaD West.—It is stated that every im- 
pediment to the extension of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad, west from Cumberland, has been 
removed, and the work will now be pushed 
on with all possible speed. The floating debt 
of the Company has been reduced from $300,- 
000 to $85,000, and this will be paid off by the 
lst of April, leaving the net revenue of the 
Company, which is about %500,000, free to be 
applied to the construction of the road. 


Lumps or Gotp.—The largest lumps of gold 
recorded in the histories of gold mines, are as 
follows: One found at the Wicklow mines in 
Ireland, weighing twenty-two ounces; one in 
Peru, weighing twenty-six pounds and a half; 
several in Quito, reported, to have weighed 
about one hundred and six pounds each; one in 
Lebanon, North Carolina, found in 1810, which 
weighed twenty-eight pounds; and one in New 
Grenada, which weighed twenty-seven pounds 
and a half. These, we believe, are the largest 
lumps_on record. 


New Inpi1an Government.—The tribe of 
Seneca Indians held a convention in Erie coun- 
ty, on the Cattaraugus reservation some time 
since, at which they returned thanks to their 
white friends for the efforts they had made to 
improve their condition, and requested a con- 
tinuance of them. They also abolish the go- 
vernment of their nation by chiefs, as being in- 
adequate to their wants, and substituted in its 
place an organization fashioned after our own, 
with a written constitution, a Legislative Coun- 
cil, a Judiciary called “ Peace-makers,” &c. 
These authorities are elected by free suffrage. 
The United States War Department has offi- 
cially recognized the new government. The 
public domain of the Senecas consists of sundry 
saw mills on the different reservations. The 
pay of the legislators is a dollar a day while the 

uncil is in session, but no member’s pay is al- 
lowed to exceed $26 per year. All treaties are 
required to be ratified by three-fourths of the 
voters, and three-fourths of the mothers of the 
nation. This last provision shows the Senecas 
to be imbued with the doctrines of the woman’s- 
rights party. This, we believe, is the first effort 
at a formal Governmental organization of the 
few straggling Indians that remain enclosed in 
the pale of Anglo-Saxon civilization in the old 
States of the Atlantic coast. The re-organiza- 
tion of the Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choc- 


ting 
mighty race around them. It cannot, it 


believed, prevent the ultimate extinction of their 
race. 


somewhat severely. 
the teacher stands by law for the time being, in 
the place of the parent, and what the parent 
can do, in the way of discipline, the teacher can, 
and that a resort to corporeal punishment is not 
only allowed and sanctioned by law, when ne- 
cessary to maintain authority and order, but 
made an imperative duty; that expulsion is only 
to be resorted to when all other means have 
been tried and failed of success, and that the 
rey was fully justified in inflicting the pun- 
ent. 


Decision.—A decision has been had of the 
case of the United States Bank vs. Steinberger’s 
Trustees. The case has been pending in the 
Court of Appeals of Virginia for the last nine 
years, and was decided last week. By this de- 
cision the Western Bank of Baltimore comes 
into possession of some 40,000, and certain 
preferred individuals get $60,000; the remain- 
der goes to the other banks of Baltimore, the 
Farmer’s Bank of Virginia, and the Bank of 
Penn Township, Philadelphia. The fund re- 
leased by this decision is some 120 to $130,000. 

EMIGRATION TO CaLirornia. — The New 
York Herald peblishes a list of 178 vessels 
which have sailed for California since the 10th 
of December last, taking out 11,168 passengers. 
It is probable, should the excitement continue, 
that 25,000 more adventurers will be on the way 
to the gold diggings by the Ist of May next, and 
in all likelihood there will be 50,000 d dig- 
gers at work in the mines by the Ist of January 
next. 

ARRIVAL OF THE Frigate Unirep Strares. 
—The United States frigate United States, 
Captain Joseph Smoot, bearing the broad pen- 
dant of Commodore George C. Read, arrived in 
Hampton Roads on Friday evening last, from 


-the Mediterranean—officers and crew all well. 


The United States has been absent nearly three 
years, and has sailed in that time more than 
40000 miles. 

Goto 1n Vixcinia.— We understand that the 
gold digging at Stockton & Heiss’s location is 
still very successful. The amount raised in 
January, with fifteen hands, was about $26,000, 
and the dmount thus far is proportionally as 
much. A deposite of 800 ounces has just been 
made atthe Mint. The new machinery was 
not in operation when the above results were 
obtained. The success of this company is quite 
we to the average gains in the famous valley 
of the Sacramento. 

"Tue Western Waters.—The total num- 
ber of boats now running upon all the streams 
emptying into the Mississippi, is 572. The 
tonnage of these boats is 118,655 tons; their 
value is estimated at 5,189,979; the yearly 
outlay at #19,915,753 ; and annual earnings at 
$17,428,840. The largest number of all the 
boats now running, it is said, lose money, while 
the entire capital is exhausted in four years. 


Sometuinc New.—A writer in the National 
Intelligencer mentions the invention of horse 
skates, by means of which, in the cold latitudes, 
an ordinary horse has been known to travel as 
much as an hundred miles in the short space of 
three hours, without apparent fatigue. A full 
set, he says, of these marvellous skates, bedecked 
in the Norwegian style, has been deposited in 
the Patent Office. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FROM MEXICO. 

By the arrival of the Spanish brig Habanero, 
from Vera Cruz, the 26th ult. the New Orleans 
editors have papers from the city of Mexico to 
the 23d ult. There is very little in them of any 
consequence here. The Picayune says: Con- 
gress 1s engaged in the consideration of the tariff, 
and in the meantime has matured measures for 
the more free admission of foreigners into Mex- 
ico, and for the purchase of arms for the Nation- 
al Guard. A decree has passed abolishing the 
use of passports, but requiring foreigners to pre- 
sent themselves before the authorities of the 
port they may enter, and have their names and 
professions registered. They are to be protected 
In person and property, exercise their profession, 
take out patents, &c. 

The government is concentrating all its mili- 
tary strength to put an end to the Sierra Gorda 
outbreak at once. It has put in motion 1800 
troops of the line, and 1200 National Guards to 
crush the insurgents. General Arista displays 
more energy in the administration of the War 
Department than is usual in Mexico. 


MARRIED. 


On the evening of the 14th inst. by the Rev. H. 
Hamill, Mr. Geonez R. Vancreve to Miss Ma- 
Ti1rpa C. Hutcainson, all of Lawrenceville, New 
Jersey. 

On the 5th inst. at the residence of the late Levi 
Aikman, by the Rev. G. W. Newell, Mr. Herman 
G. Creverine to Miss Maroanet H. Writer, all 
of Columbia county, Pennsylvania. 

On Wednesday, 7th inst. at Newtown, Long 
Island, by the Rev. Dr. Goldsmith, Ricuarn Bra- 
Gan to JEANNETTE Duncan, daughter of William 
Gosman. By the same, at the same time and place, 
Joan M. Desevoise to Hester Busu, daughter of 
William Gosman. 

At Newtown, Pennsylvania, on the 17th of De- 
cember last, by the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. 
Isaran Heston to Miss Mancanet A. daughter of 
the late Josera Rexper, all of Newtown. On the 
24th ult. by the same, Mr. Gzorce Price to Miss 
Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. Apwen Brooks, all 
of Wrightstown, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Love, Mr. 
Srerpuen Morretu to Miss Mary Janz Bontine. 
On the 20th inst. by the same, Mr. Joszrn T. 
Browwn to Miss Mary Jane Fenevson, all of New 
Castle county, Delaware. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at his residence, near New Athens, Ohio, 
on the 2list of December last, Mr. Joun Boaes, 
father of the Rev. T. M. Boggs, of Mount Joy, 
Pennsylvania, and of the Rev. John M. Boggs, of 
Millersburg, Ohio. Mr. Boggs was born in New 
Castle county, Delaware, June 28th, 1782. When 
he was ten years old, the family emigrated to Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, where the subject of 
this notice was inured to the trials and hardships 
peculiar to frontier life. He was one of the earliest 
subjects of “the great revival” enjoyed by the 
Churches of Western Pennsylvania in the begin- 
ning of the present century. Having witnessed the 
wondrous scenes and blessed results of that revival, 
Mr. Boggs always vindicated it as a genuine and 
powerful work of Divine grace. He was an exem- 
plary member of the Presbyterian Church of Cross 
Creek, until his removal to Ohio, some ten years 
ago. Since that time, he has been a ruling elder in 
the Presbyterian Church of New Athens; in which 
office he laboured to promote the well-being of his 
fellow men, and the prosperity of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Mr. Boggs was an ardent friend of edu- 
cation, of temperance, and of freedom. As a hus- 
band and father, he was affectionate and faithful. 
He was a man of spotless integrity, and of unaffect- 
ed piety. His devotional habits were of long stand- 
ing, and of the strictest kind. ‘The lingering illness 
which terminated his life he bore with patient resig- 
nation to the Divine will. His last words were— 
“All my trust is in my Saviour.” «‘The memory 
of the just is blessed.” 

Died, near New Athens, Ohio, on the 6th ult. in 
the sixty-second year of her age, Mrs, Saran Boees, 
relict of the late Mr. John Boggs, having survived 
her husband but two weeks. In life they were long 
united in an endearing relation, and “in their death 
they were not divided” long. ‘Their mortal remains 
slumber side by side; and they will rise again, And 
we feel assured that their ransomed spirits are now 
associated in the sweet and hallowed exercises of the 
upper Sanctuary. These considerations alleviate 
the sorrow of their five surviving children under 
their trying bereavement. Mrs. Boggs was the 
daughter of the late Thomas Marshall, who was for 
many years a ruling elder at Cross Creek, Pennsyl- 
vania. She received a strict religious education un- 
der the paternal roof. Nor were the instructions and 
prayers of her pious parents, and the faithful preach- 
ing she enjoyed in vain. For she indulged a hope 


Her chamber was, however, a : 
| Sabbaths were not idled away. She spent them 


the devout perusal rehi- 


«If we believe that Jesus died and rose again, evén 


so them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring 
with him.”—Communicated. 


once from life on earth, to life in heaven, without her 
experiencing the suflerings of sickness, or the decay 
of age. Her earthly life was one rich in continued 
blessings to her friends, which even death cannot take 
from us. There was united in her all that is beau- 
tiful and excellent, The beauty, grace, and pecoliar 
elegance and dignity of her person and manners, 
were only surpassed by the strength, vigour, and en- 
ergy of her intellect, the generosity, disinterested- 
ness, and charity which filled her heart, and was ex- 
emplified in her daily fife. Sympathy was the most 
striking feature in her character; it was the link that 
united her to all the children of men. Every tone 
of sorrow touched a chord within her own breast, 
not only awakening a similar emanation, but an im 

mediate effort to relieve. Her piety was active. 
The abode of poverty, the bed of sickness, the pillow 
of death, and the house of mourning, are witnesses 
of her self-denying and self-sacrificing devotion.— 
We must believe, her spirit was greeted by the 
cheering voice of her Saviour; “Inasmuch as ye 
have done this unto the least of my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me ; enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord.” P. P. 
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NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF SCHUYLER.—The Pres- 
bytery of Schuyler, will meet at Macomb, Macdon- 
ough county, Illinois, on the Ist Thursday of April, 
1849, at 7 o’clock in the evening. 

Tuomas S. Vaitt, Stated Clerk. 

CHURCH DEDICATION.—The Presbyterian 
Church in Square Village, Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, will be dedicated on Thursday, the first day 
of March. Service to commences at eleven o’clock, 
A.M. The friends of the church, and the public 
generally, are respectfully invited toattend.. ... 


—-- 


HOWARD SUNDAY SCHOOL.—By Divine 
permission, the Rev. J. Addison Alexander, D.D. will 
preach in the Howard Sunday school building, Ship- 
pen street below Fourth, to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 25th inst. at half-past seven o'clock. 


SERMON TO MEDICAL STUDENTS.—The 
next sermon to the Medical Students in Philadel- 
phia, will be preached by the Rev. Dr. Boardman in 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church, corner of Walnut 
and T'welfth streets, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
25th inst. Service at half-past seven o'clock. The 
lower part of the Church will be reserved for Phy- 
sicians and Students. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MEET- 
ING.—The Sunday School Teachers’ meeting for 
prayer and other devotional exercises, in @hiladel- 
phia, will be held on Monday evening, 26th inst. at 
half-past seven o’clock, at the lecture room of the 
Church corner of Eighth and Cherry Streets. A 
general attendance is earnestly requested. | 

SOUTHWARK CHURCH. — Divine service 
will be held (by Divine permission) in the Church 
on Fourth and German streets, Philadelphia, to- 
morrow (Sabbath) morning, 25th inst. at half-past 
ten o’clock, by the Rev. G. Owen; and in the after- 
noon at three o’clock the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper will be administered in the Presbyterian 
Church lately organized, and now worshipping in 
the above building. ‘The Rev. Drs. Jones and Cuy- 
ler will conduct the exercises. 


PHILADELPHIA SABBATH ASSOCIA-* 
TION.—A stated meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers, will be held on ‘Tuesday evening next, at seven 
and a half o’clock, at the Bible Rooms, No. 146 
Chestnat street. Isaac Secretary. 


R. MILLER ON PUBLIC PRAYER.— Just 

published, Thoughts on Public* Prayer, by 

Samuel Miller, D.D. LL.D. Professor in the Theole. 

gical Scminary at Princeton, New Jersey. 306 pp. 

12mo, with mezzotint portrait; price, in half calf, 
62} cents. 

The topics discussed in this work are, History of 
Public Prayer; the Claims of Liturgies; Frequent 
Faults of Public Prayer; Characteristics of a good 
Public Prayer; the best means of obtaining excel- 
lence in Conducting Public Prayer. 

For sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

feb24—3t J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


eve = ORGANS.—J. Buffington, Organ Build- 
er, No.87 South Eleventh, above Walnut street, 
Philadelphia, refers to the Trustees of the First Ger- 
man Reformed Church, Race street, and to the Trus- 
tees of the Third Presbyterian Church, Pine street, 
Philadelphia. Small Church and Parlour Organs for 
sale or hire. feb 24--3t 


EORGE S. APPLETON’S LATEST PUBLI- 
CATIONS.-—-Guizot’s Democracy in France, 
rice 25 cents. The California Guide Book, by 
mory and Fremont, with a Map of the Routes and 
the Gold Regiun, 50 cts. Bryant’s What I Saw in 
California, 5th edition, $1.25. Adler’s German and 
English Lexicon, 1400 pages, $5. Velasque2’s New 
Spanish Reader, with Lexicon, $1.25: Whipple’s 
Essays and Reviews, 2 vols, $2.25, Gaivneldie Sa- 
cred Poets of England and America, $3. Friday 
Christian, by a ‘*Poor Member of Christ,’’ 50 cents, 
Grace Leslie, a tale, 12mo, 75 cents. Walter Lori- 
mer, and other Tales, by Sewall, 75 cte. Lamb’s 
Final Memorials, by Talfourd, 2d edition, 75 cents, 
Acton, or the Circle of Life, $1.25. Lord Mahen’s 
History of, England, 1 vol. 8vo, $5. Friends and 
Fortune, a moral tale, 2 vols. 12mo, 50 cente. 
Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine, 1 vol. 
12mo, 75 cts. Forsale by 
GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
feb 22——3t 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


LE TEACHER.—-A Young Lady, who has 

had experience in teaching, wishes a situation 

as Teacher of English Branches, either as an Assist- 

ant ia a Seminary, or as Principal of an English 
School. Address Rev. Daniel Wells, Mission House, © 

23 Centre street; or Mr. Jacob Abbott, Abbott's 
Institute, 53 Bleecker street, New York. 
feb 24——-2t 


ATE PUBLICATIONS,—Cheever’s Lectures on 
4 the Pilgrim’s Progress, new and cheap edition. 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont 
Blanc, by George B. Cheever, D. D, Friends and 
Fortune, a Moral Tale, by A. H. Dury. The Con- 
vent, a Narrative, by Miss McCrindelj. The Night 
of Toil, by the author of Peep of Day, ® new edition. 
Memoirs of James Milnor, D. D. late Rector of St. 
George’s Church, New York, with a portrait, 8vo. 
Sketches of St. Augustine, with a view of its ta 
ition.. For sale at iow prices, 
Sewall, Second edi ILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 


142 Chestput strect, 1st Book-store above 
feb 24—3% 


Philadelphia. 
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Vigour of manhood have been devoted to 
‘ythe service of his great Master, and now 
‘he superadds to all, the experience of age, 
not. willing to be found idle, when that 
‘Master shall call him to his rest. Tous 
‘it is a refreshing sight, and to all his 
juniors in the ministry it sffords'e beautiful 
‘comment on that asttiking admonition, 
“Work while.it.ie day; the night cometh, 
swhen no nian ean work.” Our venerated 
friend ‘will excuse us, on such an occasion, 
for holding him up asa pattern to younger 
Ministers, not for the purpose of praising 
him, but of inciting them to diligence and 
Doe. in their high vocation. How 
ithfully has he laboured in the ministry; 
how usefully has he been engaged for 
Many years in our oldest theological Semi- 
nary; -and how many valuable fruits of his 
“talents and assiduous study has he given 
tothe Church! This last one is not the 
‘least. , it is a gift worth receiving from 
‘the hand of one who is competent to give 
counsel, The value-of his counsel will be 
appreciated by all who read the book. 
Public prayer furnishes a topic which de- 
mands, from its importance, a full and sepa- 
rate. discussion, and Dr. Miller has im- 
‘parted to it a peculiar interest. He pre- 
sents a history of facts which forms an ap- 
propriate introduction to what follows. In 
what may be termed the controversial part, 
involving the question of Liturgies he is 
Courteous, temperate, and forcible; and in 
the more practical parts, he furnishes hints 
and directions, enlivened by reminiscences 
and anecdotes, which are highly important, 
and should engage the attentive perusal 
of all who may be called on to officiate in 
public prayer. In a word, it is a work 
enriched by experience, which will be 
read with eagerness, and must accomplish 
much good. If we mistake not, it will be 
in great demand. 


Lecturgs ow THE Pitenim’s Procress, and gn the 
Life and Times of John Bunyan, by the Rev. 
' George B. Cheever. New York, 1849, John 
Wiley. 12mo, pp. 514. 
The present is the seventh edition of this 


popular work, and we should mention that 
it is'a cheap edition; price one dollar, which 
puts it. within:the reach of most readers. 
We need scarcely say that we regard it as 
a peculiarly interesting book, in which the 
author enters fully into the spirit of the 
matchless allegory, and illustrates many of 
its most beautiful points, by a reference to 
the life and times of Bunyan, and by a 
practical enforcement of its great lessons. 
We read it with. pleasure, and we think 
others will, who have not yet procured a 


copy. 


Farenps any Fortunr. A moral tale by Anna 
Harriet Drury. New York, 1849, D. Appleton 
§ Co.; Philadelphia, G. 8. Appleton. 12mo, pp. 240. 
This comes under the class of novels, 

into the texture of which religion is inter- 

woven. The writer holds a descriptive 

pen, and we understand she presents a 

stisring plot, with good moral lessons. 

Tur Hatr Yeanty Anstrract or trax Mepicar 
BSerences, &c. &c. edited by W. H. Ranking, 
M. D. Cantab; assisted by W. A. Guy, M.D. 
George Day, M.D. Henry Ancell, M. D. and W. 
Hickes, M.D. No. 8, from July to December. 
Philadelphia, 1849, Lindsay §& Blakiston. 8vo. 
pp- 271. q 
Without being well qualified to judge of 


the intrinsic value of medical treatises, we 
can rettdly see, from a glance at the contents 
of this volume, that it would be a very de- 
sirable accession to every medical library. 
The design of it is to preseht a semi- 
annual abstract of all that is new in the 
various branches of the science to which 
it is devoted, so that the professional reader 
may have the means of keeping up with 
the progress of medicine, and of knowing 
all that is new and important. The terms 
are $1.75 per annum, or’75 cents per num- 
ber. | 
Ax Ecementranr Treatise on Mecuanics, em- 
bracing the Theory of Statics and Dynamics, and 
its application to solidg and fluids. Prepared for 
the u course in the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. By Augustus W. Smith, LL. D. Profes- 


gor of Mathematics and Astronomy. New York, 
1849, Harper & Brothers. 8vo, pp. 307. 


De. Smith informs us that his experience 
as a teacher, suggested the necessity of the 
present volume, and that in perfecting it, 
he has not only drawn upon his own re- 
sources, but freely used the labours.of his 
predecessors. We might suppose, under 
these circumstances, that a good book 
would be produced, as this evidently is, in 
which ‘we have mathematical clearness 
and precision. Although styled elemen- 
tary, it is a book designed to make scholars, 

‘and not smatterers, and as such, may be 
eommended as a college class book. 
Wispom, Folly, and Prudence exhibited and con- 

trasted. American Sunday School Union. 

pp. 142. 

This little book is skilfully written, and 
is full of variety and interest. It consists 
of separate articles, and we need not say, 
the tendency of each is good. 

‘Tus History or Enexann, from the accession of 

James If. “By Thomas Babington Macaulay, vol. 


2d. New York, 1849, Harper & Brothers; Phila- 
delphia, William S. Martien. 8vo, pp. 617. 


This, as our readers will perceive, is the 
second volume of what may justly be 
called “the book of the age.” The first 
volume has charmed its readers by its 
general faithfulness, and by its graphic 
portraitures affording all the interest of a 
historical romance. We have seen some 
exceedingly ill-natured notices of this work, 
in which futile attempts are made to de- 
preciate the historian. We certainly do 
dissent from some of Macaulay’s opinions, 
but we find so much to admire, that taking 
it‘as a whole, it far surpasses any history 
of England extant. It is a book not to be 
glanced over, but to be read and studied ; 
and the reader who will discriminate and 


18mo, 


| Laittell’s Living 


‘Dimeelf in ease and inaction in the decline 
he ‘stfetigth of youth and the 


We have received Nos, 248 and ,249'of | 

interesting reading; we shave received 
also:the Februaryemumber of the Jewish 
Chronicle, Youth’s Cabinet, and the Ban- 
ner of the Covenant. 


CHppings from Foreign Journals. 
. [From Papers received at this Office. ] 


Macautay’s Enoianp.— Mr. Macau- 
lay’s History has had a very rapid sale. 
first edition (of 3000 copies, we be- 
lieve).being exhausted, and the demand for 
a second to the same extent so great, that 
the production of a third has already been 
commenced to meet the further orders re- 
ceived, and to be ready in little more than a 
fortnight. The Liter Gazette has not 
noticed the et the author’s 
getting £600 a year, during ten years, for 
the copyright, for the simple reason that i¢ 
is not true! ‘There is generally a good 
deal of fudge, and seldom, if ever, any exact 
truth in such statements.— Literary Gazette. 


Pine Appirs.—A correspondent of the 
Gardener’s Chronicle, who has succeeded 
in growing pine apples in the open air, says 
that he is convinced that the pine apple is 
hardier than a ridge cucumber, and may be 
cultivated in the open aif with more cer- 
tainty of beihg produced in perfection than 
cucumbers and other tender plants, which 
for years have been cultivated in the open 
air in summer. : 


American Porx.—Last week the steam 
ship Niagara brought, amongst other goods, 
an importation of fresh American pork, to 
theextent of 200 pigs. ‘The way this has 
been accomplished was by packing the car- 
cases in ice, no salt having been used. The 
Niagara left Boston on the 28th ultimo, and 
was about’ eleven days in making her pas- 
sage. ‘T'o show the extent of the supply of 
American provisions, we may state that at 
one sale last week, and that not a very im- 

rtant one, 200 tons of butter, 179 tons of 

ard, and 65 tons of cheese were disposed 
of.—Liverpool Paper. 


Curious Accipent.—A curious accident 
has happened at Kempsey. A boy fell off 
the top of a long ladder, but alighted on his 
feet. He sprang up with a rebound which 
carried him backwards, and he tumbled into 
a deep well. He was given up for lost, but 
was presently heard moving in the water; 
he had clung to the rough walls, and was 
got out quite unhurt by either 

LaMARTINE’s Literary Works.—La 
Democratie Pacifique says, that Lamar- 
tine’s “‘ Meditations,’’ and some of his other 
works, have been translated into Chinese 
by order of the Emperor. 


A Miner Unpver Grovunp ror SEvEN 
Days witrHovut Foop.—A miner, named 
John Edwards, aged 24, employed at the 
Plymouth Works, Merthyr, missed his way 
in coming out of the level, on Tuesday 
se’nnight, and was not heard of until Wed- 
nesday morning in the following week, when 
a party of his fellow workmen went in 
search of him. They found him in some 
old workings. His feet were blistered by 
walking to and fro, endeavouring to find his 
way out; and he was in that dreary-and un- 
wholesome place, without having any thing 
to eat or drink for that long period. He is 
ina fair way of recovery. e lost his light, 
and had no matches with him. 


Reportine.—In England and France, re- 
porters never pretend to give the words, but 
the ideas of the speakers. ‘T'o effect this, 
the verbiage is discarded and the spoken 
speech is greatly improved. This custom 
has undoubtedly arisen from the fact that 
those employed in this duty are among the 
most intellectual men in these countries. 


Tue CHoiera Enctann.—The total 
number of cases of cholera in England and 
Scotland, from the outbreak of the disease 
to January 25, was 8929, at which date 
2782 remained under treatment, 2211 had 
recovered, and 3836 died. In the week 
ending January 13th, there had been in the 
United Kingdom 78 new cases, and 31 
deaths. The deaths in London from all 
diseases, during the same week, were 1448, 
or 270 over the weekly average of five win- 
ters. This excess, though mainly attribut- 
able to the prevalence of the epidemic, is 
said also to be partly owing to the sudden 
increase of mortality from bronchitis and 
inflammation of the lungs. 


Tue Poisonep Water aT CLAREMONT. 
—A London physician, who analyzed the 
water at Claremont, which made Louis 
Philippe’s family sick, found it largely 
charged with lead. He insinuates that this 
caused the death of the Princess Charlotte. 


Eatine anp Drinxinc.—At the Wolver- 
ton Refreshment-rooms there are annually 
eaten 182,500 Banbury cakes, 56,940 Queen 
cakes, and 29,200 patés, with correspond- 
ing proportions of every thing to match, in- 
cluding eighty-five pigs, which annually un- 
dergo the metempsychosis of being trans- 
muted into pork pies; and there are drunk 
17,520 bottles of lemonade, 35,400 of soda- 
water, 70,080 of stout, 35,040 of ale, 17,520 
of ginger-beer, 730 of port, 3650 of sherry, 
730 of gin, 781 of rum, and 3660 of brandy. 
—Quarterly Review. 

‘TRANSFERRING ENGRavines.—Mr. James 
Loram, of the Mint, has some very admira- 
ble specimens of engravings transferred to 
panels of wood, by a method devised by 
himself. Instead of having the engraving on 
a perishable sheet of paper, it is, by this 
mode, transferred, even to the most minute 
line and the finest touch, to a smooth board, 
which, after being varnished, may be 
cleaned as often as necessary, without any 
injury. | 

Votuminovus Music.—A new and beauti- 
ful edition of the works of Beethoven, has 
just appeared at Vienna; it consists of fifty- 
six volumes and 4500 pages of music. 


Wartcuine Daveuters.—The women of 
Poland have a watchful eye over their 
daughters, and make them wear little bells 
on their persons, to denote where they are, 
and what they are about. 


Arrectinc Instance or Canine AT- 
TACHMENT.— The wife of Peter , a 
coal-heaver, in Moor lane, being taken ill a 
short time ago, a spaniel dog, belonging to 
the husband, manifested the most extraordi- 
nary sympathy for the poor woman, by 
taking up his station at the foot of the bed, 
and occasionally emitting a low melan- 
choly howl. The wife died, and the ani- 
mal’s grief redoubled. ‘T'aking by the cof- 
fin a similar position to that which he had 
occupied in the sick chamber, he refused to 
quit his post, even for food, and would have 
been hungered to death if his meals had not 
been brought to the room where the de- 
ceased was laid prior to the interment. On 
the day of the funeral the dog followed the 
mourners to church, and could not be ejected 
without considerable difficulty. Nothing 
more was seen or heard of him until the 


while he admires the mode-of | ing for admittance, 

| resenting the latter, will cautiously and 
kal '| independently weigh the former, will find 
$08." | and pleasure in the peruml, 


same evening, when he was heard scratch- 


about twelve, at his old 
master’s door. Oni ing afforded, 
the faithful brute was y covered 
‘with soil, and appeared greatly fatigued. It 
sired next morning that he had visited 
the gra i a considerable 
quantity 


ve, and. di 
of the eart 

reach the coffin. “He refuses food, and is 
literally dying by inches from his affectionate 
solicitude for his late mistress..—Preston 
Pilot. 
Tue Priestiy Sxuit-Cracker.—A cor- 
respondent of the London Times, who has 
resided several years in various parts of 
Ireland, after avowing his belief in the cir- 
cumstance narrated under the above title, 
says—* The whip, if not the ‘skull-cracker,’ 
is in constant use by their reverences, the 
priests, for the correction of ‘bad mimbers,’ 
and the edifying spectacle is not unfre- 
quently witnessed by Roman Catholic con- 
tions of a priest descending from ‘ the 

igh altar’ and flagellating one of his flock; 
and so far from the priests being ashamed 
of this practice it is sometimes ee 
before Protestants. Take the following in- 
stance, for example, which took place not 
many weeks ago in the large town of 
E——, in the county of W . The 
guardians of the poor, consisting of the 
most respectable of the Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic rate-payers, including the 
clergy of both persuasions, were assembled 
at the Court house to receive applications 
for relief, when there appeared before them 


‘a woman whose character was not of the 


best description. The priest no sooner saw 
her than he rose up, and seizing her with 
one hand, belaboured her most unmercifully 
with a whip which he held in the other. 
The guardians present earnestly remon- 
strated with the priest on the impropriety 
of his conduct, but he, as if satisfied that 
he had only performed an important public 
duty, for which he deserved praise rather. 
than censure, coolly replied, ‘Gentlemen, it 
is absolutely necessary that such characters 
should be kept down.’ . This horse-whip- 
ping priest is a zealous member of the 
‘Young Ireland’ party, and just before ‘ the 
great rebellion’ of 1848, he called together 
a meeting to receive Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
who earnestly exhorted the people to throw 
off at once ‘the tyrannical yoke of Eng- 
land.’ ”’ 


A New Animat.—M. Antoine d’Abbadie, 
writing to us (the Atheneum) from Cairo, 
gives the following account of an animal 
new to European science, which account 
he received from Baron von Muller, who 
had recently returned to that city from Kor- 
dofan: “At Melpes, in Kordofan,”’ said the 
Baron, “ where I stopped some time to 
make my collection, I met on the 17th of 
April, 1848, a man who was in the habit 
of selling to me specimens of animals. One 
day he asked me if I wished also for an 
A’nasa, which he described thus: It is of 
the size of a small donkey, has a thick 
body and thin bones, coarse hair, and tail 
like a boar. It has a long horn on its fore- 
head, and lets it hang when alone, but erects 
it immediately on seeing an enemy. It. is 
a formidable weapon, but I do not know 
its exact length. The A’nasa is found not 
far from here, (Melpes,) towards the S.S.W. 
I have seen it often in the wild grounds, 
where the negroes kill it, and carry it home 
to make shields from its skin. N.B. This 
man was well acquainted with the rhino- 
ceros, which he distinguished under the 
name of Fertit from the A’nasa. On the 
14th of June, I was at Kursi, also in Kor- 
dofan, and met there a slave merchant, who 
was not acquainted with my first informer, 
who gave me spontaneously the same de- 
scription of the A’nasa, adding that he had 
killed and eaten of one long before, and 
that its flesh was well flavoured.”’ Herr 
Ruppell and M. Fresnel, adds M. d’Abba- 
die, have already spoken of a one-horned 
African quadruped, and I have also some 
notes which tend to establish the existence 
of perhaps two different kinds. 


OriGIN oF THE Famity.—Mr. 
Benjamin D’Israeli, M. P. has published 
an edition of the Curiosities of Literature 
of his father, the late Isaac D’Israeli, in 
which he affords a curious account of the 
family origin. ‘My grandfather,” says the 
former, “ who became an English denizen 
in 1748, was an Italian desvendant of one 
of those Hebrew families whom the Inquisi- 
tion forced to emigrate from the Spanish 
peninsula at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and who found a refuge in the more tolerant 
territories of the Venetian republic. His 
ancestors had dropped their Gothic surname 
on their settlement in the terra firma, and 
grateful to the God of Jacob, who had sus- 
tained them through unprecedented trials, 
and guarded them through unheard-of perils, 
they assumed the name of D’Israeli, a name 
never borne before or since by any other 
family, in order that their race might be for 
ever recognized.” 


News, News!—The Europa has brought 
from New York a tin box addressed to 
Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, containing a 
work of art, having relation to Niagara 
Falls, and a small package from another 
quarter for Prince Albert. ‘The Queen is 
much admired in the United States. Por- 
traits of her, the statuettes of the Prince of 
Wales, and ornaments bearing her effigy, 
are every where seen. 


Lovis Napotron.—A Parisian carica- 
turist represents Louis Napoleon as trying 
on an Imperial crown, which has slipped 
over his face, and exclaiming in great per- 
plexity, “ Decidement mon oncle avait la 
tete forte que moi.”” (Decidedly my uncle 
had a larger head than I.) 


Prisons 1N Scortanp.—The gaols are 
becoming too comfortable to be regarded as 
penal establishments. A common allow- 
ance to the paupers in Scotland is 2s. per 
week, prisoners cost 6d. a day for food 
alone; and with what effect this compara- 
tive liberality is attended, the following table 
of re-commitments of prisoners will show: 


Once Three Four Five 
befure Twice times times times 
Prisoners. Prisoners. Prisoners. Prisoners. Prisoners. 
Aberdeen, 109 64 53 30 21 


Edinburgh, 573 360 221 182 160 
Dundee, 185 107 84 54 43 
Glasgow, 348 214 136 98 76 
Perth, 54 42 24 22 5 


Mount Vesuvius had been more than 
usually active since the 7th. On the 12th 
the mountain towards Bosco Reale opened 
in two parts. The people in the neighbour- 
hood have all fled. 


FLoceine.—The flogging of an English 
sailor on board the Bull-dog at Civita Vec- 
chia, has brought to a discount in Rome our 
character as a civilized people. 


Tue Goop Times.—Here is a deed 
which, now-a-days, would be deemed most 
brutal and unmanly, recorded-in “ Pepys’s 
Diary,’’ as rather commendable than other- 
wise :—** December 1, 1660.—This morn- | 
ing, observing some things to be laid up not 
as they should be by my girl, I took a broom 
and basted her till she cried extremely.”’ — 


Pursuits or A Marquis.—The Marquis 
of Exeter is about to reduce his racing es- 
tablishment at Newmarket, twenty-three 
horses (forming a portion of his stud) being 
assigned,” says the or ercury, 
“why his Lordshi lenger yield 
to the questionable kind of speculation 
which the pursuits of ‘the turf’ involve.— | 
Lord Exeter is a man with a large family, 
and the new movement in favour of finan- 


in his attempts to | 


— 


cial reform will correct mahy of the anom- 
alies of national government, and prevent the 
younger sons of Peers from being quartered, 
as hitherto has been the system, on the 
finances of the country.” 


Aw Exeness of THe Last Cantury.— 


r crossing one reaching Inver- 

, we ined a spot of comparative civi- 
iiaetion, where there was a high. road with 
milestones. On that road, I remember, ‘we 


| came up with a little boy, in a postman’s 


dress, whose pony was left grazing on the 
road side, whilst Red-jacket himself was 
quietly playing at marbles with some other 
boys. ‘You little rascal,’’ we said to him, 
‘are you the post-boy, and thus playing 
away your time?” ‘Na! sir,’ an- 
swered, “I’m no the. *m only an ex- 
press.”—Dr. Beattie’s Life and Letters 
of T.. Campbell. | 
ANGLO-saxon Pennies.—Fifteen 

saxon pennies, bearing the effigies of Bur- 
gred, King of Mercia, of Alfred the Great, 
or of Athelred, were found some time since 
at Deddington, in Oxfordshire; and seven 
of them have been deposited in the British 
Museum. | 


Deatu.—We regret to notice that Pro- 
fessor Thompson, of the Natural Philoso- 
phy Chair, Glasgow, has died of cholera. 


IrELAND.—The distress in Ireland has at 
last invaded the mansions of the great. We 
read of many instances where parties having 
had incomes of $50,000 a year, have ac- 
tually become so poor as to seek the lowest 
offices in the gift of the British Govern- 
ment. 


- 


CALIFORNIA. 
[From the North American and U. 8S. Gazette.] 


From the scenes of young years, and the mates of my play, 
From the school where my swift hours glided away, . 
From the home of my fathers—a mother’s kind care, 

From my sweet maiden sisters, so gentle and fair ; 

From the greeting of kindred—the accents of love— 

From Religion’s grave altars, alluring above— 

From whate'er [ have loved, and from all that love me, 

I have set my face sternly—my ship's on the sea. 


I am going to welcome the tempests’ rude moan; 
I am ate to rock.on the aaa sea so lone; 

Iam going to risk the wreck and the strand, 

The sick couch untended in a far distant land. 

The strange ones around me are selfish and cold— 
We have but one tie—'tis a craving for Gold. 

The idler—the gambler—the gpendthrift are there ; 
The outcast of kingdotan—the child of despair. 

The Yankee, the German—the Irish and Scot— 
The Indian, Mexican—and no one knows what! 

All countries, all races, all characters meet | 

In one desolate valley each other to greet— 

As rivals fur riches, all lawless and needy, 

Of character reckless—of gold only greedy— 

To toil and to broil in an unclouded sun, 

To dig and to sift the damp sands as they ran— 

So give me no counsel, my heart's set to go 

With these, my choice friends, to this Sacramento ! 
I have staked all life’s treasures, on one ouly trust— 
That like others, I'll scrape a little gold dust ! 


CURIOUS STATISTICS. 


The Roman Advertiser, of Decem- 
ber 26th, in an article compiled to show 
the impossibility of St. Peter’s, at Rome, 
being ever crowded, gives the follow- 
ing statistics as to the comparative capa- 
city of the most celebrated churches in 
Europe : 

Persons. Sq. Yds. 


St. Peter’s, : 54,000 13,500 
Milan Cathedral, 37,000 9,250 
St, Paul’s, at Rome, 32,000 8,000 
St. Paul’s, at London, 25,000 6,400 
St. Petronia, at Bologna, 24,400 6,100 
St. Sophia’s, Constantinople, 23,000 5,750 
Florence Cathedral, 24,300 6,075 
Antwerp Cathedral, 24,000 6,000 
St. John’s, Lateran, 22,900 5,725 
Notre Dame, at Paris, 21,000 5,250 
Pisa Cathedral, 13,000 3,250 
St. Stephen’s, at Vienna, 12,400 3,100 
St. Dominic’s, at Bologna, 12,000 3,000 
St. Peter’s, , do. 11,400 2,850 
Cathedral of Vienna, 11,000 2,746 
St. Mark’s, Venice, 7,000 1,750 


The piazza of St. Peter’s, it is added, 
in its widest limits, allowing twelve 
persons to the quadrate meter, (square 
yard) holds 264,000; allowing four to 
the same, drawn up in military array, 
208,000. In its narrowest limits, not 
comprising the porticos or the Piazza 
Rusticucur, 474,000 crowded, and 138,- 
000 in military array. 


CROMWELL’S GOVERNMENT. 


Full justice is done by Mr. Macau- 
lay to the personal character of Crom- 
well, nor are we disposed to take much 
exception to the view given of his admin- 
istration. It wanted only the quality of 
being legal, infinitely to outshine all 
which had preceded it. England had 
never witnessed such a combination of 
legislative wisdom with administrative 


vigour, and her name consequently rose 


to an unparalleled height in the esti- 
mation of other nations. The follow- 
ing passage will surprise those whose 
views of the Lord Protector are formed 
from the scurrilous libels which follow- 
ed the Restoration :—“A House of Com- 
mons was a necessary part of the new 
polity. In constituting this body, the 
Protector showed a wisdom and a pub- 


‘lic spirit which were not duly appre- 


ciated by his contemporaries. The 
vices of the old representative system, 
though by no means so serious as they 
afterwards became, had already been 
remarked by far-sighted men. Crom- 
well reformed that system on the same 
principles on which Mr. Pitt, a hundred 
and thirty years later, attempted to re- 
form it,and on which it was at length 
reformed in our own times. Small 
boroughs were disfranchised even more 
unsparingly than in 1832; and the 
number of county members was greatly 
increased. Very few unrepresented 
towns had yet grown into importance. 
Of these towns the most considerable 
were Manchester, Leeds, and Halifax, 
Representatives were given to all three, 
An addition was made to the number 
of the members for the capital. The 
elective franchise was placed on such a 
footing, that every man of substance, 
whether possessed of freehold estates 
in land or not, had a vote for the county 
in which he resided. A few Scotch- 
men and a few of the English colonists 
settled in Ireland, were summoned to 
the assembly which was to legislate at 
Westminster, for every part of the 
British isfes.”? Cromwell aimed at go- 
verning constitutionally. He sought to 
substitute the law for the sword, but 
the nation was torn into factions, and 
even the best of her sons refused to ac- 
cept what was practicable, in a passion- 
ate pursuit of ideal perfection. ‘ God,’? 
he exclaimed, when dissolving his 
second parliament, “be judge between 
you and me.’”? The very cavalier was 
protected, save when he plotted the over- 
throw of the government. “Justice was 
administered between man and man 
with an exactness and purity not Known 
before. Under no English government, 
since the Reformation, had there been 
so little religious persecution. The un- 
fortunate Roman Catholics, indeed, 
were held to be scarcely within the pale 
of Christian charity. But the clergy 
of the fallen Anglican Church: were 
suffered to celebrate their worship, on 
condition that they would abstain from 
preaching about politics.’ Such was 


RLAN. 


the administration of a man whom sev- 
eral generations have conspired to 
blacken. His character, however, is 
now eee be known, and our 
children will place him, by almost uni- 
versal consent, among the best, as well 
as the ablest of English rulers.— Zclee- 
tic Review for January. © 


THE GAME LAWS. 

It has been proved by experiment 
that four-and-a-half rabbits will con- 
sume as much food as one sheep, while 
probably they destroy as much as they 
consume. It has also been proved that 
where game is preserved at all strictly, 
the damage it does to the crops of the 
farmer exceeds the annual amount paid 
by him for the whole of the general 
and local taxes to which he is subjected. 
In some parts they are not allowed 
even to keep a dog, and are afraid to 
keep a cat, lest it should be found in a 
game preserve. So much for the game 
laws as they affect the farmers. In 
three years, from 1827 to 1830, 8502 

ns were convicted of offences 
against the game laws in England and 
Wales. In 1843, one year, there were 
4529: in 1844-5, and to May, 1846, a 
period of twenty-eight months, they 
amounted to 11,392, or 4884 per an- 
num; being an increase of 355 per 
annum over those of 1843, and nearly 
double those from 1827 to 1830. In 
ten years, from [833 to 1843, there 
were forty-two inquests on the bodies of 
gamekeepers killed in poaching affrays ; 
while there were seven in 1844 alone. 
“The prisoners,”’ says a prison chaplain, 
“have no idea that they have been 
guilty of any criminal act.’’ The 
most fertile source of crime in my 
neighbourhood,” says Sir James Gra- 
ham, “is connected with the preserva- 
tion of game.’”’ For a day’s trespass, 
one magistrate can inflict a fine of 40s. 
or two months’ imprisonment—no mat- 
ter whether the man shall have taken 
any game or not. If five persons to- 
gether are convicted, he may fine them 
£5, or imprison them for three months. 
with hard labour; or if a trespasser 
refuses to give his name only, whether 
apprehended or not, he is liable to the 
same punishment. Lastly, it is to fur- 
nish sport for not more than 4000 per- 
sons (the number who take out game 
certificates,) that nearly 5000 of our 
countrymen are annually imprisoned ; 
that crime is increased, justice outraged, 


and a large annual expenditure in-. 


curred !—Reformer’s 


Almanac, Lon- 
don, for 1849. : 


Splitting a Bank-Note. 

The Governor and Directors of the 
Bank of England having been informed 
of the extraordinary ingenuity of Mr. 
Baldwin, and that he was able to split 
not only a newspaper, but a bank-note, 
sent for him to test his skill. That his 
task might be as difficult as possible, 
they picked him out one of the old 
one pound notes, which are printed on 
paper much thinner than the notes of 
the presentday. Mr. Baldwin took the 
note home with him, and returned it 
the next day in the state he had pro- 
mised. The paper was not in the slight- 
est degree torn, and seemed as though 
it had but just come from the manufac- 
tory, so little was its appearance affected 
by the operation. The Directors re- 
munerated Mr. Baldwin for his trouble, 
but could not elicit from him the means 
he employed. The discovery is con- 
sidered of much importance in connex- 
ion with the paper currency of the 
country.—London Globe. 


A CONTRAST. 


In the course of a late speech in Eng- 
land, on his scheme of financial reform, 
Mr. Cobden made the following mas- 
terly contrast : 

- Take the case of the United States. 
America has three times, within the 
last ten years, been in collision with 
two of the greatest powérs of the world; 
twice with England, once with France. 
We had the Maine boundary and the 
Oregon territory to settle with the 
United States; and America had her 
quarrel with France, arising out of a 
claim for compensation of £1,000,000, 
which the French government refused 


to pay. What was the issue of those 


controversies? When the claim was 
refused by France, General Jackson, at 
the head of the American Government, 
published his declaration, that if the 
money was not paid forthwith, he 
would seize French ships and pay him- 
self. At that time—I have it from 
Americans themselves—the French had 
three times the force of ships-of-war 
that America had; Admiral Mackau 
was inthe Gulf of Florida with a fleet 
large enough to ravage the whole coast 
of America and bombard her towns ; 
but did France rush into a war with 
America? She paid the money. Why? 
Because she knew well if she provoked 
an unjust war with the United States, 
her men-of-war were nothing compared 
with the force that would swarm out 
of every American port when brought 
into collision with another country.— 
France knew that America had the 
largest mercantile marine, and, though 
at first the battle might be to the 
stronger in an armed fleet, in the end it 
would be to that country which had 
the greatest amount of public spirit and 
the greatest amount of mercantile ships 
and sailors. 

What was the case with England? 
In 1845 there was a talk of war with 
America on account of Oregon. Bear 
in mind that America never spent 
more than £1,200,000 on her navy. 
We are spending this year £7,000,000 
or £8,000,000; but will any body tell 


me that America fared worse in that 


dispute because her resources in ships 
of war were far inferior to ours? No, 
but we increased our navy, and we had 
a squadron of evolution, as it was 
called. America never mounted a gun 
at New York to prevent the bombard- 
ment of the city; but did she fare the 
worse? We sent a peer of the realm 
(Lord Ashburton) to Washington ; it 
was on American soil that the quarrel 
was adjusted, and rumour does say 
that America made a very good bar- 
gain. Jt is the spirit of the people, 
the prosperily of the people, the grow- 
ing strength of the people, the union 
of the people, the determination of the 
people, that command respect. Now, 
what I want you as a nation to do is to 
believe that other countries will just 


take the same measure of us that we | 
took of America, They won’t come 
and attack us merely because we re- 
duce our armaments to £10,000,000. 
On the contrary, other countries, I be- 
lieve, will follew our example. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


Manvures.—Chemical preparations are 
acknowledged to be valuable assistants for 
increasing the amount of our crops; but, 
after all, farm-yard manure must be the 
main dependence for keeping up, or for in- 
creasing the fertility of our cultivated lands. 
The weight of dry dung voided is consider- 
ably less than that of the dry food eaten; 
that is, the dry manure made from a ton of 
hay after being eaten by an ox, will weigh 
less than a ton: but vegetable matter is 
more sensibly active as manure after it has 
passed through the body of the animal, than 
if applied to the land in an unmasticated 
state. In becoming animalized, vegetable 
substances undergo certain changes, which 
render them particularly valuable for sup- 
plying our growing crops with the right 
kind of food, and in the right proportions. 
The lungs and skins of animals give off car- 
bon, leaving the solid excrements richer in 
nitrogen and saline matters, on which de- 
pends the value of manures, weight for 
weight, than the crude vegetable. The 
quality of dung depends on the quality of 
the food eaten ; manure from cattle fed up- 
on poor meadow hay, or rye straw, is gene- 
rally inferior to that made from good Eng- 
lish hay, and that is inferior to that derived 
from cattle which daily receive a good al- 
lowance of grain and oil cake. The free 
use of grain and oil cake in feeding cattle is 
said to double the value of the dung. ‘The 
purpose for which the animal is fed has an 
influence. ‘The full grown ox that is fed 
for the shambles, takes from its food much 
less of the phosphates than a cow in milk. 
A milch cow appropriates more of the food 


given than an animal which has not such 


a demand upon its system; so of young 
and growing cattle—they require a larger 
amount of the inorganic constituents of their 
food, for the purpose of building up the 
osseous frame-work of the growing animal, 
the bones. ‘The manner in which the dung- 
heap is treated materially alters the value 
of a manure. If daily thrown out of the 
hovel windows, as is too frequently the 
case, and exposed to the snows and rains of 
the winter and spring, it must necessarily 
lose a considerable portion of its most easily 
soluble and valuable parts by drainage. 
Farmers that have not barn cellars or sheds 
for protecting their winter made manures, 
can, in many places, very easily construct 
a temporary shelter for their manure heaps, 
by setting up boards or slabs, in a sloping 
position, over their manure heaps, which 
would, in a great measure, prevent loss by 
drainage. By a too rapid fermentation, 
manure frequently suffers a loss both in 
weight and value; the moisture, the liquid 
portion of the excretions, evaporates, and 
the volatile portions escape by the heat and 
rarefaction of the gases in the heap, and it 
is lost to the farmer. The vegetable mat- 
ter—straw, litter, &c. becomes “fire fanged,”’ 
light, and mouldy, and of little value. 


CatrLte.—This disease, 
sometimes called “foul in the foot,” is 
most common in open winters, or when 
eattle are obliged to stand or travel much in 
mud. It is known by lameness, soreness 
between the claws of the foot, with inflam- 
mation, and in advanced stages, discharge 
of fetid matter, which issue from between 
the hoof arid the foot. A separation of the 
hoof after awhile takes place, and if the 
disease is not checked, the hoof sometimes 
comes off. ‘Though the disease, like foot- 
rot in sheep, is believed sometimes to origi- 
nate spontaneously, there is good reason to 
believe that it is contagious; and on this 
account, an animal, as soon as it is affected, 
should be kept by itself. ‘The best remedy, 
if used when the disease first manifests it- 
self, is blue vitriol, or sulphate of copper. 
First wash the foot in strong soap suds, and 
then apply the solution of vitriol to the af- 
fected part twice aday. If the disease is 
of long standing, the hoof should be pared 
away from the upper edge, the offensive 
matter taken out as thoroughly as possible, 
and an ointment of corrosive sublimate and 
lard applied. ‘The animal should be kept 
from wet, and if the foot is much sore, it 
should be protected by a bandage of strong 
cloth. 


Recipe ror Maxine Goop Breap.— 
James Roche, long celebrated in Baltimore 
as a baker of excellent bread, having retired 
from business, has furnished the Baltimore 
American with the following recipe for mak- 
ing good bread, with a request that it should 
be published for the information of the pub- 
lic:—Take an earthen vessel, larger at the 
top than the bottom, and in it put one pint 
of milk-warm water, one and a half pounds 
of flour, and a half pint of malt yeast; mix 
them well together, and set it away (in win- 
ter it should be in a warm place) until it 
rises and falls again, which will be in from 
three to five hours; (it may be set at night 
if it be wanted in the morning;) then put 
two large spoonsful of salt into two quarts 
of water, and mix it well with the above 
rising; then put it in about nine pounds of 
flour, and work your dough well, and set 
it by until it becomes light. ‘Then make 
it out in loaves. ‘The above will make 
four loaves. As some flour is dry and 
and other runny, the person making bread 
will observe that runny and new flour will 
require one-fourth more salt than old and dry 
flour. The above quantity, however, will 
be a guide. The water, also, should be 
tempered according to the weather: in spring 
and fall it should only be milk-warm; in 
in hot weather, cold; and in winter, warm. 


Mitk Pans.—Glass milk pans are com- 
ing into use in England, and are there con- 
sidered much preferable to any others. If 
the milk becomes acid in a wooden pan, the 
wood absorbs a portion of the acid, and must, 
in some degree, affect the fresh milk the fol- 
lowing day. In an earthen or tin pan, any 
acidity in the milk will act upon the lead 
with which these articles are covered, and 
the milk will be, in some degree, injuriously 
affected. The glass pan is entirely exempt 
from any of these effects, and hence its 
value. ‘This subject is well worth the at- 
tention of both our farmers and glass manu- 
facturers. 


New Variety or Wueat.— Advices 
from St. Petersburg mention that a new va- 
riety of wheat has been recently discovered 
and cultivated in Bessarabia. It is called 
the Kolus, or large-eared wheat, on account 
of the peculiar beauty of its ears, At pre- 
sent it is limited to mere seed-wheat, and 
fetches twice the price of the ordinary Arn- 
autka. One other and more important pe- 
culiarity of this grain is, that it is less 
affected by drought than any other varieties. 
At the same time, it possesses several other 
features, being distinguished by its greater 
fertility, its deep amber colour, and its 
early ripening. ‘This important discovery 
was made by a peasant of the name of Bu- 
latowisch, in the vill of Troitzk, in the 
district of Bender, who, being a strict ob- 
server of nature, detected in his crops cer- 
tain ears which were longer and became 
ripe earlier than the rest of thecrop. These 


were collected and sowed separately, and 
the result was an abundant harvest, and the 
introduction of a new and valuable variety 
of wheat. The Russian Government, it is 
to be hoped, will not let such an opportu- 
nity pass of rewarding one so deere es 
a substantial mark of. its favour. The 
event has created a great sensation amongst 
the agriculturists and dealers in grain, and 
the new wheat well merits being named after 
the discoverer.—Zondon Morning Post. 


‘HE CHEAP BOOK STORE.—Rare and Valuable 
Theological Books.—Daniels & Smith would invite 
the attention of ministers, theological students, and all 
who are in quest of books at low prices, to examine 
their large collection of books, which comprise many 
very rare and choice works, recently imported. In 
our present collection are to be found Boston’s (Rev. 
Thomas,) whole works, 1 vol. folio. Poli Synopsis 
Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, London edition. Works of 
Rev. Stephen Charnock, 2 vols. folio, a choice copy. 
The complete works of Herman Venema, 21 vols. 
4to. Gill’s Commentary on the Bible, 9 vols. 4to. 
calf. Michaelis’s Commentary on the Laws of Moses, 
4vols. Spencer DeLegibus Hebreorum, 2 vols. folio, 
calf. Durham,on the Song of Solomon, 4to. calf. 
Faber’s Hore Mosaicae, 2 vols. half calf, very 
neat copy. Owen’s Great Commentary on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews. Dr. J. M. Mason’s works, 4 
vols, 8vo. very scarce. Calvin’s Commentary on the 
Psalms, 3vols. Bates’s complete works, 1 vol. folio. 
Flavel’s complete works, 2 vols. folio, very neat set. 
Glassii Philologia Sacra, 4 vols. Svo. very valuable. 
The works complete of William Perkins, 3 vols. folio. 
Hengstenberg on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch. 
Baxter’s Practical Works, 4 vols. royal 8vo. Anda 
very large collection of new and old Books in all de- 
partments of Biblical Literature, for sale at a small 
advance on cost, at the Cheap Book Store of 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
North-west corner of Fifth and Arch streets, 
Philadelphia. 
Books bought or exchanged. jan 20—3t 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for 
$10.—Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, 
Philadelphia, have just published a new edition of 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and New Testament, 
with a Memoir of the author; and a Preface by the 
Rev. A. Alexander, D. D. The stereotype plates 
have been corrected, and many p< te gn errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can be 
had at the principal bookstores of the country: In 
half muslin binding, $10. In full -—% binding, 
$12.50. In half calf binding, $13.50. A liberal dis- 
count will be made to congregations or others 
chasing in quantities. 

The following are selected from a great number 
of notices equally expressive of the sterling value of 
the work : 

‘¢ | know of no work of the kind, in any language, 
which combines more sound good sense with fervent 
and deep toned piety.””»—Rev. Francis Wayland, 

‘¢ The mind of the author seems not only to have 
been imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to 
have teemed with them.’’—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

‘¢ The wise and good unite in saying, that it is 
calculated to render those who read it wiser and 
Dr. S. H. Cone. 

‘¢It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and 
truly pious and practical.”»—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

‘¢ Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so 
large that deserves to be entirely and attentively 
read through.”»——Dr Doddridge. aug 22—3t 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Life and Times of the 
Rev. Philip Henry, father of the Commentator, 
18mo. This interesting Biography embraces the 
leading occurrences of the eventful period of English 
history in which the life of Philip Henry was passed. 
The Natural History of Enthusiasm, by Isaac Tay- 
lor; from the ninth London edition, 12mo. 

Iw Press.—A Happy Home, affectionately dedi- 
cated to .the Working Classes, by the Rev. James 
Hamilton, author of Life in Earnest, The Mount of 
Olives, Harp on the Willows, Thankfulness, the 
Life of Hall. The Mountains of the Bible, their 
Scenes and their Lessons, by Rev. John McFarlane, 
LL.D. Glasgow. Rutherford’s Letters. Young’s 
Night Thoughts, elegant edition. Bridges’s Works, 
3 vols. 8vo. Grimshaw’s Cowper, royal 8vo. Ers- 
kine’s Gospel Sonnets. Ferguson’s Roman Repub- 
lic. Tacitus’s Works, translated. Xenophon’s, do. 
Modern Society, by Miss Sinclair. Richmond’s 
Domestic Portraiture. Memoir and Works of Mary 
Jane Graham. Water-Drops, by Mrs. Sigourney, 
cheap edition. 

: ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 

feb 10—3t No. 285 Broadway, New York. 


EW BOOKS.— Baltimore Depository, No. 2 
Franklin Buildings, North street, Baltimore. 
—Macaulay’s History of England, vol. ii. Chal- 
mer’s Sabbath Readings, vol. ii. Boardman’s Dis- 
courses on Election. Night of Toil by the author 
of Peep of Day. A constant supply of evangelical 
publications as they are issued, and at the publishers’ 

prices. Patronage of friends requested. 

feb 17—3t 


ILKINS, CARTER, & Co.’s POPULAR MU- 

' SIC BOOKS, MORE UNIVERSALLY USED 
THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED —Carmina Sa- 
cra, OR Boston COLLECTION OF CuurcH Music. By 
L.. Mason; greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, 
and sterling character of its music. Published under 
the recommendation of the Boston Academy of Music, 
with a pamphlet supplement of 59 Select Tunes added 
in 1848 by another author, increasing the variety and 
excellence of the Collection without extra charge. 

Tre Boston AcapEemy’s by 
L. Mason. This standard work is so well known and 
used as to preclude the necessity of any recommenda- 
tion. 

Tue Psattery.—By L. Mason and G. J. Webb. One 
of the most complete works of the kind ever published. 
It has received the sanction of the Boston Handel & 
Haydn Society, and the Boston Academy of Music. In 


pur- 


’ style there is a great diversity, it being suited to every 


variety of subject and occasion, and is especially adap- 
ted to congregational use. The Psaltery will make a 
valuable addition to the Boston Academy’s Collection 
and Carmina Sacra, and ought to be in every choir. 


NOW READY, 


A New Cuaurcw Music Book For THE PRE- 
SENT SEASON, NAMELY—The National Lyre—A new 
collection of Psalm and Hymn junes, comprising the 
best ancient and modern compositions of established 
merit, with a choice selection of chants, &c. designed for 
the use of choirs, congregations, singing schools, and 
societies throughout the United States. S. Parkman 
‘Tuckerman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. It 
is believed that this will be one of the most beautiful 
collections ever published. It consists of old, new, 
and original music, all of which is ofa strictly devotional 
character, The old tunes have simple arrangements, 
and are within the capacity of all performers. The 
new ones have been selected with great care from 
classic compositions, while it is hoped that the original 
may be found of sufficient variety to please all tastes. 
All needless difficulties in the construction of the vocal 
parts have been avoided; and as far as possible, each 
separate part has been made interesting and easy to 
the performer. Another important feature of this book 
is the substitution of small notes for figures in the organ 
score. As comparatively few persons have the opportu- 
nity to perfect themselves in thorough Bass sufficiently 
to play even plain Psalmody correctly from figures, itis 
hoped that this arrangement will meet the cordial ap- 
probation of all. ‘I'ne book being sumewhat less in size 
than the others, the price will not exceed $6 yt or dozen, 
thus placing it within the react, not only of choirs in 
special want of new books, but of those which are al- 
ready supplied. 

New CuHorus Book, SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 
use or Cuoirs: The Choir Chorus Book—By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of choruses from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. ‘This work embraces a larger collection of 
choruses than has been before published, arranged in 
a form for the use and improvement of choirs; and itis 
believed, that besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings. the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste, 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although only 
published in the summer, several editions have been 
already sold. Price $7.50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 

Tue Primary Scuoot Sone Book, in two parts. 
By L. Mason, and G. J. Webb, Professor in the Boston 
Academy of Music. It is supposed that any mother, or 
primary school teacher, who can herself sing, although 
she may know so little of musical characters as not to 
be able to read music herself, may, by the help of this 
book, be enabled to teach her pupils with good success, 
and thus prepare the way for a more thorough and exten- 
sive course in higher schools. oe 

Tue Sona Boox or THe Scuoor Room; consisting 
of a great variety of songs, hymns, and scriptural selec- 
tions, with appropriate music, arranged to be sung in 
one, two, or three parts; containing, also, the elementary 
principles of vocal music, prepared with reference to 
the inductive or Pestalozzian method of teaching, de- 
signed as a complete musical manual for common or 
grammar schools, By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb. This work has been prepared with reference 
to the wants of common schools and a 
designed to follow the above work. 


ALSO PUBLISHED AS ABOVE, 


Boston Cuorus Book; consisting of a selec- 
tion of the most popular choruses, ‘from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, and other eminent composers, ged 
in full vocal score, with an accompaniment for the piano 
forte or organ. Compiled by Mason and Webb, — 

Tue Boston AnTHEM Book, being a collection of 
the best anthems and other set pieces, for societies and 
choirs. By L. Mason. we 

Tue “Boox or CHANTS,” consisting of chanting 
music, adapted to regular hymns, and to selections from 
the Scriptures, for congregatiogal use. By L. Mason. 

HaNDEL’s OraToRIO OF THE Messian. Arranged by 
John Bishop, of Cheltenham, England. 

Tue Opgon; a collection of secular melodies: ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. —/ ned for 
adult singing schools and social music parties, G. J. 
Webb and Lowell Mason. As the title sets forth, this 
work is designed for singing schools. 

Tae VOcAList; consisting of short and easy glees, 
or songs in parts: arranged for soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass voices. By Lowell Mason and George James 
Webb, Protessor in the Boston Academy of Music. 

Tae Sociat a selection of glees and 

songs, ryagy inguished German composers, never 
in this country; together with original 
pieces. By William Mason and Silas A. Bancroft. 

GEnTLEMEN’s GLEE Boox; selected from the most 
admired German composers. By L. Mason. 

For sale by Thomas, Cowperthwaite, & Co., Henry 
Perkins, and Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia, and 
other Booksellers throughout the United States. 

oct 21—1f 


cademies, and is 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BO LIZABETHTOWN, New Jensry.—This 

Institution affords a thorough course of instruction in 

the Greek, Latin, and French 

= branches of a complete English and 

on 


Pupils are fitted for any ing in the most re- 
table Colleges, or prepared for mercantile and 
r active pursuits. | 


In the French a companionable native 
teacher is his time to the 
interest of the papils, and the French is made a 

aguage. 

The location is upon high ground, about half a 
mile west of the town, and is entirely healthful. 
The grounds are extensive. A pleasant wood, a 
fine open play-ground, and a gymnasium upon the 
premises, afford facilities for rural and athletic exer- 
cise. The town is situated upon the great thorough- 
fare between New York and Philadelphia, and is ap- 
proached from either city several times a day. 

The Summer Session will commence on the first 
Monday in May, and close on the last day of 
September. 

erms.—Board and Tuition, (including F 
$125 per Session. Tuition in Drawing, Music, 
Spanish at professor’s prices. ’ 

REFERENCES. 

New York.—Rev. W. W. Phillips, D. D., Rev. Geo. 
Potts, D.D., Rev. John Knox, b., Rev. Robert 
Saeeee? Tho. F. Richards, Esq.,and G. G. How- 

and, 

Jersey Cily.—Hon. D. S. Gregory. 

Philadelphia.—Rev. W. Fora & D., Rev. J. H. 
Jones, D. D., Rev. Tho. Brainerd, D. D., James Dun- 
lap» Eaq., Wm. 8. Martien, aad Gen. Robert Patter- 

D 


Baltimore.—Rev. John C. Backus, D.D., Rev. W. 
E. W S. P. Hill, Rev. John Dun- 
can, D.D., 8. K. Geor Weal 
and Hon. David : 

Hagerstown, Ma.—Rev. 8. Tustin. 

ache. 

Richmond, Va.—Rt. Rev. John Johns, D. D. 

Alabama.—John Bloodgood, Esq., Mobile. 
Wm. L. Yancy, Wetumpka. 

Mississippi.—Mrs. A. D. Postlethwaite and L. R. 
Marshall, Esq., Natchez. 

Lexington, Ky.—Rev. Robt. J. Breckinridge, D. D, 

feb 10—3t 


A7ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 

INSTITUTE.—Mantua, one mile from Wil- 
mington, Delaware.—The duties of this Institution 
will be resumed on the Ist September next. Young 
gentlemen are prepared in the Institute for any of 
the business departments of life, or for any of the 
College classes. 

For the character of the School, reference might 
be made to many of the most distinguished gentle- 
men in the country, whose sons or wards have been 
educated in the Institute. But it is deemed unneces- 
sary, asit has satisfactorily accommodated the pub- 
lic for the last sixteen years. 

The Principal will be happy to give references, 
present unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to 
any wishing to place pupils under his care, by ad- 
dressing him, as above, post paid. 

The Institution is conducted strictly in accordance 
with the plan recommended by the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church. 

aug 26—tf REV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 


AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—1. An Alarm 
to Unconverted Sinners, in a serious treatise on 
Conversion, by the Rev. Joseph Alleine, 182 
18mo. with paper cover, price 8 cents. 2. A ni 
to the Unconverted to turn and live, by the Rev. 
Richard Baxter, 164 pp. 18mo. paper cover, price 8 
cents. 3. A Treatise on the Right Use of the 
Fathers in the Decision of Controversies, existing at 
this day in Religion; by John‘ Daillé, Minister of 
the Gospel in the Reformed Church of Paris. Trans 
lated from the French. Price 88 cents. 4. Hymns 
for Youth, suitable to be used in Sabbath and Paro- 
chial Schools. Compiled for the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, 320 pages, 32mo. containing 433 
Hymns. Price in leather back, 12 cents, in full 
sheep 18 cents, with ths usual liberal discount to 
Sabbath Schools. The attention of ministers and 
Sabbath school teachers is solicited to this collection 
of Hymns. 

For sale by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

feb 17—3t J.P. ENCLES, Publishing Agent. 


PPLETON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS.—Adler’s 
German and English Lexicon, 1400 pages, $5. 
Velasquez’s New Spanish Reader, with Lexicon, 
$1.25. Whipple’s Essays and Reviews, 2 vols. $2.25. 
Griswold’s Sacred Poets of England and America, $3. 
Book of Pearls, a choice Garland, 23 steel plates. 
Lady’s Annual, a gift book for 1849. Friday Chris- 
tian, by a ‘*‘ Poor Member of Christ,” 50 cts. Aunt 
Fanny’s Juvenile Stories, 50 cts. Bryant’s What I 
saw in California, 4th ed. $1.26. Grace Leslie, a 
tale, 12mo, 75 cts. Walter Lorimer, and other tales, 
I Sewall, 75 cts. Lamb’s Final Memorials, b 
alfourd, 2d ed. 75 cts. Action, or the Circle o 
_Life, 12mo, $1.25. Lamartine’s Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, 2 vols. $1.75. Bojesen’s Manual of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, $1. Mangnall’s His- 
torical and Miscellaneous Questions, $1. MclIn- 
tosh’s Charms and Counter Charms, 4th ed. $1. Ro- 
mance of the History of Louisiana, $1. &c. Notes 
of Travel in California, from the Official Reports of 
Colonel Fremont and Major y, 8vo, in cheap 
form. GEORGE 8S. APPLETON. 
feb 17—3t $164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OPULAR OBJECTIONS.—Two Discourses on 
the Popular Objections to the Doctrine of Elec- 
tion, by the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D.D. Pastor of 
the Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia. 18mo. 
Just published and for sale by | 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 285 Broadway, New York. 
S. GUITEAU, 
No. 2 Franklin Buildings, North street, Baltimore. 
feb 3—3t 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas 
ever imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea 
by the Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also 
extra quality, new crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Im- 
perial, and Gunpowder Tea. The cheiandt Sugar 
Cured Hams of all sizes. A full assortment of 
Underwood’s Pickels, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 
of the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber | 
ever met with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch 
Head, Sap Sago, Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common 
Cheese. Sugars of every description at greatly re- 
duced prices; Old Government Java Coffee at lower 
rices then ever before known, with all articles kept 
in the best Family Grocery Stores, at the lowest cash 
ices. Orders from the Country, as well as the 
City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON. 
North-east cor. Chesnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—=3t 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—No. 9 South side of Washington | 
Square, Philadelphia.—Rrv. G. Manwartna, (late 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Camden, New 
Jersey,) Principal.—This Institution is situated in 
one of the most pleasant and healthy parts of the 
city of Philadelphia. The course of instruction is 
thorough, and embraces all the branches usually 
pursued in the best Seminaries in the land. 

The year is divided into two terms, of five months 
each, commencing on the first days of September 
and February respectively. : 

For terms, see Circulars, which may be had at the 
Bookstore, No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, or 
of the Principal, at the Seminary. 

Reference may be made to most of the Presb 
rian clergymen in Philadelphia. feb 10—3t 


HE AMERICAN LACON.—dActon, or the Cir- 
cle of Life; a Collection of Thoughts and Ob- 
servations, designed to delineate Life, Man, and the 
World. One handsome volume, 12mo, of 400 pages, 
with coloured plates; price $1.25; gilt edges, $1.50. 
A book that will make men think before they © 
think of it.—Dr. Cheever. 

It will bear an advantageous comparison with the 
works of La Bruyere, Rochefoucault, and Lacon, 
and is superior to them in fulness and variety of 
thought on each individual subject.—Dr. Cogg . 

Just published and for sale by 

GEORGE 8S, APPLETON, 
feb 10—3t No. 164 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EW WORKS JUST RECEIVED AND FOR 

SALE AT LOW PRICES.—Macaulay’s Eng- 
land, vols. I. and II. Abbott’s Hannibal, the Car- 
thagenian, with illuminated title page and numerous 
engravings. Pollok’s Course of Time, the most ele- 
gant edition issued in this country. Aurifodina, or 
Adventures in the Gold Regions, by Cante}l A. Bigly. 
Life and Times of Philip Henry, with two engravi 
18mo. Disturnell’s Railroad, Steamboat and Tele- 
graph Book for 1849, with a Map of the Northern, 
Eastern and Middle States, and Canada. Modern 
Accomplishments, by Miss Sinclair. The Convent, 
by Miss McCrindell. Natural History of Enthusiasm, 
by Isaac Taylor. Christ is All, by Dr. Tyng; 2d edi- 
tion. Theopany, by Robert Turnbull, 12mo. For 
sale at low prices, by 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
(Successor to Henry 

142 Chestnut st., 1st Book-store above Sixth, 

feb 17—3t Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 
3 IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 21 Centre Street, New York, and No. 148 
Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Philadelphia, 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year.—All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing to 
continue their subscription, and their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti+ 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, 
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